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OTHING, perhaps, is more indicative of the generally 
prosperous condition of business of all kinds than the man- 
ner in which the “ spring strikes” are being settled with- 

out, in most cases, any very serious delay or loss to either 
party and with an agreeable absence of the usual exhibition of 
violence. The Chicago difficulties are a thing apart, as,the 
people of Chicago are nothing if not theatrical, and it is only 
one number on the programme that the mayor of the city 
should play to the gallery by demanding that employers of non- 
union labor should shut down their works on election-day or 
“take the consequences,” a sufficient notice to the lawless that 
on election-day good union men may do what they will with 
the lives and property of men who prefer to be their own mas- 
ters, not the slaves of the walking-delegates. It needed only 
the mandate of the law to put an end to the generally benefi- 
cent operations of a capitalistic monopoly and deprive the 
world of the interesting developments that attended the growth 
of the town of Pullman, while that same law is powerless to col- 
lect from the unions the damage done during the railway strike. 
Which is the better citizen, Capital or [organized] Labor, can 
be determined from this contrasted statement. When one ex- 
amines the manner in which injury radiates from the focal cen- 
tre of every industrial disturbance, and when one considers 
how inconsequential is the individual or body which creates the 
disturbance in comparison with the number of persons who are 
injuriously affected by the disturbance, there is seen to be much 
in favor of the harsh European method of dealing with such 
outbreaks at the start. The three hundred and _ thirty-five 
thousand union labor men, all there are in New York State, 
are but a feeble folk compared with the more than six million 
other individuals in that State, and it is not reasonable that this 
overwhelming majority should allow itself to be inconvenienced 
by the whims of so feeble a minority, and consent that its freight 
should pile up and rot because a few longshoremen do not 
choose to work, or its building industries cease operations be- 
cause a handful of hod-elevating engineers so will. It is all 
preposterous and wholly needless, thanks to the inefficiency 
with which existing laws are enforced. It is curious that those 
in office never stop to think that unorganized laborers are not 
yet disfranchised and can still cast their votes as they will. 
There are no men for whom we have greater respect than for 
self-respecting laboring men of all trades, and we hope to live 
long enough to see them achieve what they are so earnestly 
striving to secure, a full day’s pay for no hours’ work. 





HILE the work of most mechanics is hard, and to a cer- 
V tain degree monotonous and uninteresting, there are few 
occupations, unless it be that of the miner, which are 
harder and more monotonous than that of the granite-worker, 
forced to pound for nine or ten hours a day in open sheds on a 
tough and obstinate geological specimen which looks at the end 
of ten hours’ pounding very much as it did at the beginning, 
and if any men deserve good wages for their work it is gran- 
ite-workers. Yet there is no trade, we believe, in which a man 
more easily becomes a master, and the consequence is that a 
very large number of employers are men who have themselves 
worked in the sheds, know the hardship of the life and under- 
stand by personal experience what should be a fair compensa- 
tion for enduring it, and we do not question that this class of 
employers yield all to their men that can be yielded without 
crippling their business, and so it is peculiarly unreasonable and 
thankless to organize strikes against them, such as is now going 
on in New England. The fact that many employers have risen 
from the ranks of journeymen is instanced by a case of recent 
occurrence in Chicago, though here the stone in question was 
freestone, not granite, but that does not affect the situation. 
Owing to the strikes in that city and the consequent enforced 
defensive alliance between master-builders and contractors, it 
came about that work on a certain building came to a standstill 
as it did elsewhere, but with the difference that the contractor 
for the building was under heavy bonds to complete the build- 
ing by a fixed date. Up to the latest possible moment this 
contractor stood loyally by his allies and then gave notice that 
if the strike were not settled by a certain day, he, at least, 
must give in and make the first break in the chain. His allies 
comprehended his difficulties and the disaster his defection 
might bring to their cause, and to prevent both, took off their 
coats and went to work, not metaphorically, but actually, for 
these master-builders and contractors went back into the yards, 
resumed their old handicraft and dressed stone for some ten 
days, thus enabling the contractor to go on and finish his build- 
ing by the assigned date and incidentally holding their combina- 
tion together. The example thus set was followed in a later 
case by the master-plumbers. Men who had not risen from the 
shed or bench could not have done this. And yet in a free 
country which teems with instances that show how a man who 
has the capacity may advance himself to any position, there are 
men of equal native ability who will bind themselves by union 
rules to keep pace with the dullest intellect, the most dormant 
conscience. It is one of the insoluble mysteries of the nine- 
teenth century that there should be such men. 


N Indianapolis, a certain association of master-plumbers, 
l who wished to prevent those of the trade not in the associa- 

tion from competing against them, arranged with the local 
dealers in plumbing-supplies that the latter should sell only to 
members of the association—an arrangement that is under- 
stood to exist in a good many other places. A plumber not in 
the trust so formed brought suit against the dealers because 
they refused to accept his good money for their, presumably 
excellent, goods, with the result that the court ruled that the 
agreement between the master-plumbers and the dealers was 
illegal and that the outside plumber had a right to damages 
from the latter. As the State and national organizations of the 
dealers in plumbing-materials are understood to be exception- 
ally strong ones, the claim for damages will probably be tought 
through all the courts, if the outside plumber can command 
funds enough to carry on his side of the fight. Still it is com- 
forting to be able to add another item to the lengthening list of 
decisions that these combinations in restraint of trade are illegal. 
In this connection any light on the method by which these trusts 
are managed is to be welcomed, and so a document that was 
produced at a recent meeting of the Boston Society of Archi- 
tects was found of great interest because of the light it threw, 
or seemed to throw, on the mysteries which so often appear to 
be disclosed upon the opening of the bids on a job of plumbing. 
Although the architect who had this extraordinary document 
temporarily in his possession declared a stout belief in its au- 
thenticity, it had so many of the ear-marks of an exaggerated 
piece of humor that it was difficult to believe that the rules of 
this secret association of master-plumbers bidding in the Bos- 
ton market were genuine and to be taken seriously. 
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O far as we can recall] the complicated provisions of these 
by-laws, members of this secret society bound themselves 
to follow this course: On being invited to bid upon 
a job, members were obliged to notify the secretary of the so- 
ciety and get his permission to bid, he making the proper entry 
on his records. Then the bidders were ordered to make their 
estimates upon the long or list prices for materials and to their 
footings add five per cent for possible errors, then fifteen per 
cent for profit—a most modest and self-denying allowance 
and then “five per cent for the plumb.” Up to this point the 
bidders do their figuring independently ; they then have to meet 
the secretary and ascertain whose figure is the lowest; this 
determined, the secretary produces a roulette-wheel, which is 
manipulated by him under very complicated provisions but all 
directed to adding further percentages to the total of the bill 
and securing still another “ per cent for the plumb.”  Inci- 
dentally, too, the roulette-wheel determines how much the suc- 
cessful bidder must *‘ cough up” and in what ratio his disgorg- 
ings must be divided between his unsuccessful fellow con- 
spirators against the contents of the unhappy owner’s purse. 
The use to which “the plumb” — which a skilful manipula- 
tor of the roulette-wheel can convert into a very luscious plum 
indeed —-is to be put, under conditions stated with much par- 
ticularity, is simply to make the securing of the job to the 
members of this secret society an absolute certainty, even if a 
misguided architect has allowed a plumbing-contractor not in 
the ring to suymit a bid. The “plumb” accumulates in the 
treasury of the society and when it is known there are to be out- 
side bidders the secretary subtracts from the bid of the society’s 
favored member a sum large enough to assure that the bid 
when presented simply cannot fail of being the lowest. The act- 
ual loss to the member who gets the job, if it cannot be made 
good out of his “five per cent for errors,” plus “fifteen per 
cent for profit,” plus “ five per cent for the plumb,” is ab- 
stracted from the society’s treasury, “the plumb” itself; but 
neither the contractor nor the society is the worse off, since did 
not sundry foolish owners kindly furnish “ the plumb” for this 
most righteous killing off of outside competitors? Probably 
all trusts are managed in just this way, but we doubt whether any 
but the giddy plumbers have seen the advantage of using the 
roulette-wheel, which, perhaps, after all, may be legitimately 
used in that particular branch of the higher mathematics in 
which plumbers so delight. 
) HE jury’s verdict against a claimant for damages because 
| of the new height-limit restriction for Copley Square, 

Boston, seems to make it less possible than ever that the 
‘** Westminster Chambers” matters should be settled in a man- 
ner adverse to the interest of the citizens at large, and to the 
humiliation of the law. In this case the property involved is 
on the north side of the square, where the height-limit is fixed 
at one-hundred feet, twenty-five feet less than the general law 
allows, but still ten feet higher than on the south side, where 
Westminster Chambers is. The suit was brought on the 
theory, first, that a real-estate title carries ownership to an in- 
definite distance in all that is above as well as below the surface, 
subject to such general laws as the courts may have established, 
and, second, that, if by any special legislation this right, either 
above or below the surface, were diminished, the holder of the 
title had as valid a claim for damages as if, under the right of 
eminent domain and in the course of a street-widening under- 
taking, a slice of the land and building had been cut away and 
absorbed into public ownership. As in such a case the au- 
thorities always have to pay more or less equitably for what 
they seize, it seemed only a very reasonable contention that 
in this case payment should be made for the extinguishment of 
a right that had, beyond dispute, previously existed. But the 
jury in the Superior Court, disregarding the evidence of the 
plaintiff's twelve real-estate experts, decided that: so far from 
being a prejudice to the owners of realty on the Square, the 
height-restriction was a benefit, a decision which carries with it 
the inference that owners may hold themselves lucky if they do 
not find their tax-bills enlarged by an item for betterments, 
although the betterments have cost the city nothing. 

E hope that the new Tenement-House Commission which 
\ is to be appointed under a law enacted largely in con- 

sequence of an emergency message sent to the Legislature 

by Governor Roosevelt will be empowered to examine into and 
report on the character of the industries that are allowed to be 
carried on in buildings used, more or less largely, as tenement- 





houses. It is rather startling to read that in a six-story tene 
ment on Essex Street, New York, an occupant of the first floo: 
was allowed to run a distillery, and that a not unnatural ex 
plosion on his premises wrecked them and set the buildin, 
afire, though fortunately all the inmates, with the exceptio 
of the distiller, were removed from the building unharmed 
The law can hardly prevent gas-explosions in tenements due t: 
the carelessness of inmates or the infiltration from the street 
mains of the dangerous mixture, but it should be able to pr 
vent tenants from carrying on dangerous industries. 





J HERE is more than one writer who has found a similarit 
| between the meaningless changes of fashions in clothes 

and the equally causeless changes in architectural styles, an: 
has spoken as contemptuously of architects as if they wer 
mere men-milliners. ‘There is something in the analogy, an 
this, perhaps, is the reason why we are appealed to by th: 
American Ornithologists’ Union to aid them in procuring 
money to carry on their fight against the hunters who are 
slaughtering birds, of all kinds and sizes, in order to supply th 
insatiable demand of womankind for ever-new feathers for he: 
hats and bonnets. On general principles it would give us 
pleasure to let it be known that Mr. William Dutcher, 525 
Manhattan Avenue, New York City, the treasurer of th: 
Union, will be glad to receive even the smallest contributions, 
but there is a special propriety in this journal’s aiding this par- 
ticular body of humanitarians — and we do not mean to suggest 
that we are aggrieved because architects are likened to hatters, 
tailors and milliners, and so would like to drive out of exist- 
ence those other practitioners of unstable minds, infirm will, 
and erratic fancies, so that architects might be alone of man- 
kind so endowed. No; the special reason is, that, just now, the 
American Orinthologists’ Union is concerned at the threatened 
destruction of the coast sea-birds, particularly of the great and 
smaller gulls, whose plumage, always much sought after, is now 
more in demand than ever because of the fashion for single 
pinion feathers in golfing-hats. As the gulls nest in well-known 
haunts, it is easy for hunters to practically destroy the species 
in a very short time, and the only way to prevent the extinction 
of a bird which as scavenger does an incalculable sanitary 
service to man (and woman), is to place an efficient patro| 
about these known breeding-places and enable them to enforce 
existing game and special laws against the hunters who supply 
the feather market. 


| HIS year the Boston Museum of Fine-Arts, in making its 
| annual appeal for funds with which to meet its ever-in- 

creasing yearly expenses, which greatly exceed the income 
from its invested funds, has the pleasure of announcing that, for 
the first time in its history, the books for the last year were 
closed with a balance on the right side, thanks to the falling 
in of several large bequests. But the trustees point out that 
owing to its increasing needs and the obligations in the way of 
meeting fixed charges made necessary by its recent purchase 
of a new site and preparations for ultimate building, th 
Museum cannot do without its ordinary —even enlarged — 
annual contribution from its individual well-wishers, a contribu- 
tion which, last year, amounted to between twelve and thir- 
teen thousand dollars — about one-fifth of the annual running- 
expenses. We distinctly like to have this appeal to good 
citizenship come along annually. It is a far better indication 
of sound health, that the appeal should be made and satisfied by 
many small contributions, than that an equal and probably in- 
evitable deficit should be made good by a personal appeal to 
the careless and uninterested good-nature of a few men and 
women with incomes too large for their personal use. 





) HE Department of Architecture of Cornell University pub- 
I lishes two year-books, containing interesting information 

in regard to the Department, with a large number ot 
process reproductions of designs and drawings made by students 
in it, as well as by students in the Paris School of Fine-Arts, 
Professor Van Pelt having brought with him many drawings 
of the latter sort, which it is interesting to compare with 
those of the Americans. We must confess that we doubt the 
wisdom of immortalizing the genius of Freshmen and Sopho- 
mores by the publication of their efforts at architectural ex- 
pression, though none of the designs reproduced shows the 
divine spark which is best nurtured by modesty ; still most of 
them indicate skill in rendering, a sense of proportion, and a 
refinement probably due to the restraining hand of the in- 
structors, while some of the free-hand work shows true talent. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF DECORATIVE MOTIVES.'— XI. 
THE ACANTHUS AND SPIRAL 8CROLL.— I. 





Fig. 174. Spirals in Savage Ornament: a New Guinea War-club; 
b New Guinea Tortoise-shell Ornaments (both after Haddon); 
e Spirals from New Zealand Tattooed Mummy. 


F it were possible to take a census of all the motives occurring in 
the decorative works of civilized peoples for the last twenty-three 
centuries, two fundamental elements would be found to outnumber, 

by an extraordinary majority, all other ornament-motives. These 
two are the spiral, coil or scroll in all its variations, and that conven- 
tional type of leaf to which the name of the acanthus has been com- 
monly applied. ‘The obliteration of these two elements would deprive 
Western art, at least from the fifth century down to our day, of a 
surprisingly large proportion of its finest and most splendid orna- 
ment; and while the loss would be most destructive in the field of 
the Classic and Renaissance styles, Byzantine, Romanesque, and 
even Gothic decoration would suffer very seriously. Nearly all the 
finest capitals of all styles and periods would have to be sacrificed or 
grievously mutilated, and friezes, bands, borders, fabrics, pottery and 
other decorative or decorated objects without number would be 
robbed of their chief beauty. It would be, perhaps, too much to say 
that Western ornament, since the fifth century B.c., has been based 
on these two motives, but the statement would not be as far from the 
truth as it might at first sight appear. 

If we examine any comprehensive and representative collection of 

examples of the ornament of Egypt, Assyria, and the Mediterranean 





Fig. 175. Spirals on American pottery; a Pueblo jar; / Mexican Ceremonial 
Vase; c Zui Bottle from Arkansas (a and c after W. H. Holmes). 


and West- Asian countries, including Greece, down to the middle or 
end of the fifth century B. C., it will be seen almost at a glance that 
for the two or three thousand years covered by those styles nearly 
all bands and borders were decorated by successions of alternating 
motives, of which the lotus and lotus-bud were the parent-types. 
The other forms used in linear or border-decoration were chiefly 
rosettes, with occasional exceptions, the more marked by their rarity. 
The alternating lotus-forms were commonly either strung along or 
merely linked together, very rarely connected in any organic way. 
In prehistoric and archaic Greek art there are observable, however, 
two tendencies foreign to Egyptian and Assyrian ornament: the 
direct recourse to nature in the decorative picturing of animals and 
sometimes of plant forms, and a dawning sense of the value of move- 
ment in decorative compositions. Out of the first of these came in 
time the acanthus-leaf and the vine; out of the second, such continu- 
ously moving patterns as the fret or meander and the current scroll, 
while the same feeling for the necessity of movement and life in dec- 
orative design led the Greek artists to connect the units of their an- 
themion patterns not by mere links, but by combinations of curved 
lines, which made them all organic parts of 
one harmoniously-moving design. 

This newly-developed feeling for life and 
movement, almost wholly wanting from 
Egyptian ornament, controlled the whole 
development of Greek ornament. Com- 
| bined with the Greek passion for perfec- 

Ww! tion, it led to the transformation of the 

>>~\\ We» ( heavy palmette of Assyrian art into the free 
i(@ B ©) 8 OB and graceful anthemion, and to the employ- 
HS j ZS ment of the spiral and the line of reversed 
WN | \\iJM curvature wherever they could be intro- 
duced. The naturalistic representation of 

Fig. 176. Egyptian Spiral animals and plants was abandoned; or 
Ceilings” hd Pem> rather, its place in pottery-decoration was 

d’ Avennes), taken by pictorial compositions, on the 

one hand, and by bands and other patterns 

of purely conventional ornament designed in the new spirit, on the 
other. The acanthus-leaf was a late development, connected, I 
believe, with sepulchral and commemorative ideas; the spiral was 
the important element which gave to the maturing decorative design 








1Continued from No. 1212, page 85. 








of Greece its new charm and made possible the extraordinary per- 
fection of grace and elegance to which it attained in the fifth century 
B. Cc. It appears as an essential feature in all anthemion patterns ; 
it takes on another phase in the current scroll (“ wave”), and in the 
meander appears in angular form; it becomes the distinguishing ele- 
ment in the capitals of the Ionic and Corin- 
thian orders, in the latter of which it is seen 
in association with the acanthus-leaf; and 
all classic rinceaux depend upon it for their 
movement and effect. 

The basis of all scrolls and volutes is the 
spiral or coil. This is an element so common 
in decorative design that it may almost be 
called a universal motive. It is met with in 
various forms in all the styles of historic or- 
nament, without exception, and is of frequent 
occurrence in savage art. Its universality 
has been generally accepted as evidence of its 
Fig. 177. Egyptian spontaneity, and it is generally treated as 

Spirals (after Prisse though it had been, or at least might well 

da’ Avennes). bad ‘ . 5 eur 

have been, independently invented by primi- 
tive designers in widely-separated times and places. Its occurrence 
in any given early style would, therefore, need no explanation other 
than the intuitive artistic impulse of free design. The moment the 
decorative impulse asserts itself in any people, it may be expected 
to use such elementary forms as the zigzag, the plain wave and the 
coil because of their simplicity, obviousness and decorative value, 
just as simple plaids and stepped forms will naturally be invented 
in the early stages of any primitive textile art. The coil or spiral 
and the simple wave or undulation, with 
its more angular counterpart, the zig- 
zag, occur so frequently in nature and 
result so naturally from the manipula- 
tions of primitive industries, that prim- 
itive designers could hardly avoid ob- 
serving and using them. ‘The undula- 
tions of water, of a snake in the road, 
of a cord or of a vine-stem, the spiral 
curling of a breaker on the beach, the 
spiral dust-cloud of a whirlwind, the coils pig. 178. Current Scrolls, 
of spiral shells, of the horns of some Egyptian Tomb Ceilings 
beasts, of curly hair, of tendrils and of (Owen Jones). 
ropes, shavings, and a score of other objects — these must have been 
too common to escape wholly the attention of primitive designers, 
and to some of them the significance of fetishes would surely be 
attached. There is evidence, also, that the closely-coiled spirals 
which abound both in Egyptian and in Mycenzan art were derived 
from skeuomorphic suggestions of coiled cords and wires. 

Against this theory some archeologists advance the proposition 
that every coil or spiral in historic ornament must and can be traced 
back, along with the various lotus-motives, to Egypt, and that spon- 

, taneous or independent origination of 
the spiral is not to be admitted in any 
style. This theory denies to those 
savage or primitive styles in which the 
coil occurs any credit for its invention, 
and asserts that all the spirals in 
Fig. 179. Assyrian Volutes; a Oceanic ornament, in Mexican and 

ae eg lala lly Seem Pueblo pottery, and in both savage 

roud. and ancient American art generally, 

are degenerate Classic spirals, derived 

from Egypt and carried by Pheenician and by Malay trade respect- 
ively from the Mediterranean to America, and from India, after the 
Macedonian invasion, to Malaysia. This theory may possibly be 
some day vindicated ; but the antecedent probabilities are so heavily 
against it, and the evidence for it is so largely explicable on the 
basis of coincidence or independent invention, that the burden of 
proof rests upon its advocates, and only proof of a very direct and 
positive kind can be accepted as convincing. The development of 
guilloches by the New Guinea islanders of the Massim district, from 
representations of the, iy 
frigate-bird’s head as il- 
lustrated by Professor 
Haddon in his “ Evolu- 
tion in Art,” proves the 
independent occurrence 
in savage art of that 
very classic motive. It 
is incredible, in the ab- 
sence of absolute demon- 
stration of the proposi- 
tion, that a Phenician 
shipwreck or Malay pi- 
rates and merchantmen i ve ma SE 
should have sufficed to a b Rhodinn (from Ialyous, after Fart 
diffuse the spiral over Wiingler and Léschke); ¢ Beotian (F. & L.). 
almost the entire habita- 

ble earth. Quite as hard is it to believe that so obvious, ele- 
mentary and effective a motive should have wholly escaped discovery 
and use in Oceanica and the Western Hemisphere, until the arrival 
of the wandering Pheenicians or Egyptians or the Malay cut-throats. 
I give in Figure 174 a number of illustrations of savage spirals 
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from various sources, and in Figure 175 some examples from Ameri- 
can Indian pottery. Professor Holmes and Mr. Cushing have, I 
think, conclusively proved the technical origin of these American 
spirals in the processes, first of basketry and then of coiled clay 

pottery. 
In historic ornament we naturally turn to Egypt for the earliest 
examples of spirals. Here it is not their abundance but their scar- 
city that is noticeable. The spiral never 


Se, »ecame an essential feature of Egyptian 
. 7) LEZ. decoration as it did later of the Greek 
OOK 
a NAN 


Yo) and Roman. It had, perhaps, too much 


y isl, movement to please the taste of a people 
a 40 whose entire art is pervaded by the spirit 
of repose and immobility. Repetition 
and not movement characterizes their or- 
nament. But, occasionally, on mummy- 
coverings, or on the ceilings of tombs, the 
coil appears, apparently in representations 
Fig.181. Detailfrom Ancient of textile designs, as if the tomb were 

Bronze Tripod, Athens. —_ draped and covered with richly-adorned 
hangings (Figs. 176,177). I suppose these effective all-over patterns 
to represent some form of decoration with narrow braids, or threads 
of gold and bright colors, applied and sewn onto the linen hangings, 
upon which lotus-flowers were then embroidered in the spaces left by 
the coils. This is consistent with the continuous winding and un- 
winding of the spirals in two intersecting systems. ‘The spiral wave, 
or current scroll, also occurs (Fig. 178), but it is rare: it has proba- 
bly the same origin with the spirals just described. It is quite 
likely that some magic significance was attached to the spiral, but it 
is not necessary to suppose that its use originated in such signifi- 
cance. I have already shown 


how myths arise to explain mo- 
tives whose origin is ignored or 
forgotten. 

In Assyrian ornament the spiral 
is very common, but almost always 
as an isolated or repeated motive, 
not as a continuous one. It is \ 

eet 
9.C/OGD.& 


singular how slow the Assyrians 
were to discover the decorative 
possibilities of the continuous 


movement of waves and spirals. y 
It was the coil as a volute that 7 
alone attracted them, and they E 


treated ovary possible detail of Fig. 182. Greek Anthemion and S- 
their ornament with such horn- scrolls; Assyrian Linked Bands. 
like coils. The hair and beard 

of their bulls and human figures, the feathers of their winged mon- 
sters, and the waves of the Tigris, were coiled up into minute 
volutes. The lotus flowers and buds, the pine-cones and palmettes 
of their border-designs they linked together by bands terminating 
in horns or embryonic volutes. Horn-like appendages, coiled at 
the end, were applied in single and double pairs to their palmettes 
and Sacred Trees, in some cases distinctly imitating the detail of 
a crumpled ram’s-horn. These horns, as Dr. Bonavia has shown,! 
had a fetish or magic importance among the Assyrians, which 
accounts, in part, for their frequency. It is certain that in As- 
syrian art we have the first systematic 
development of the volute as an accepted 
element of architectural and structural 
ornament (Fig. 179). The relation of 
these forms to the voluted lotus has al- 
ready been touched upon in an earlier 
paper. 

Assyrian and Pheenician influence had 
some share in emphasizing the develop- 
ment of the voluted lotus in Cyprus, 
Melos and Rhodes; but it would seem 
that the Mycenzan culture, so-called, was 
quite as influential in this as the As- 
syrian. Running spirals were the chief 
element in the decoration of the “ Tholos 
of Atreus” at Mycene (twelfth century, 
B. C.), and the coil, in various forms, fig- 
ures conspicuously in the early ceramic 
art of Mycenxz and Rhodes (Fig. 180). 
In nearly all this pre-historic Greek deco- 
ration, however, the spiral coil appears 
as an isolated motive, single, doubled or 
quadrupled, and not as a continuous run- 

Greek Pottery Pat- hing pattern (Fig. 181). One of the 

terns most surprising phenomena in the his- 

tory of ornament is the length of time 

it has taken to discover, adopt and develop what seem to us the 
most obvious combinations and uses of familiar motives. In all 
ancient ornament the force of tradition appears for long periods 
to overpower all tendency toward novelty and originality. Al- 
though the running wave-spiral is frequent as an element in Egyp- 
tian all-over patterns, the wave itself, as a border-pattern, hardly 











‘** The Flora of the Assyrian Monuments and its Outcomes,” cited by Haddon, 
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appears at all, and we have to pass over the whole body of Assyrian, 
Pheenician and pre-historic Greek ornament before we find this most 
obvious and decorative pattern systematically used. Even in histori 
Greek ornament the use of the spiral or coil was chiefly confined fo: 
a very long period to isolated motives: its employment in patterns, 
instead of spreading, died out with the disappearance of the My 
cenwan or Mediterranean style of design. ‘The Egyptian all-ove: 
pattern of coils and lotuses which: 
was found in a ceiling at Orcho 
menos was never repeated in histori 
Greek art, and it was not till th: 
latter part of the sixth century pb 
c. that the current scroll and_ its 
rectangular analogue, the fret o 
meander, began to be generall) 
used. It was then that the Greek 
vase-painters began to recogniz: 
the pressure of purely estheti 
considerations and to emancipat: 
themselves in some degree from 
the constraints of tradition and 
magic. Movement is what the: 
began to distinguish Greek vas: 
patterns from all their Orienta 
prototypes, the waving and swing 
Fig. 184. Greek Vine Patterns (Ivy). of sinuous lines, the rhythmic se- 

quence of symmetrical opposition 
and recoil, the feeling of life and animation in every detail. Th 
Greek artist displays in his patterns an actual delight in the curvature 
and swing of his lines, and it was he who first discovered the inherent 
beauty and esthetic possibilities of the line of reversed curvature 
the “line of beauty ” as Hogarth called it. This line of double cur 
vature occurs repeatedly in early Oriental ornament as well as in 
Egyptian and Mycenean patterns, but always incidentally or acci 
dentally. For how many decades of centuries it had been known 
and used by the artists of antiquity in this accidental way before its 
essential, inherent beauty and endless possibilities dawned upon 
them, we cannot even guess: it was the Greek designer who first 
made this discovery — to us so obvious, and so far-reaching in its in 
fluence on decorative design. It changed the whole course of art- 
history. It gave vitality, animation to mere ornament, which ceased 
thenceforth to depend upon the endless stringing together of a few 
traditional motives, the mere juxtaposition of units in rows or quar- 
ries. It was the introduction of life and rhythm, with endless varia- 
tions of curvature and motive and sequence, that dealt the cou; 
de grace to magic and fetish ideas in decoration. In Greek ornament 
pure beauty of line appears for the first time as an end in itself 
worthy to be sought after. How perfectly it was attained let the 
Greek anthemion patterns testify, and the wonderful scrolls of the 
Ionic capitals, and the spirals of the finial of the Lysicrates monu- 
ment. Compare these with the Assyrian Sacred Trees, or the life- 
less sequences of Egyptian lotuses and rosettes on the ceilings of the 
tombs, and the vast difference of conception is evident. ‘The differ 
ence between the Assyrian linking of lotuses and buds by upturned 
scroll-bands and the Greek reversed-scrolls uniting the anthemion- 
units may appear trivial (Fig. 182), but in it is the secret of the 
supremacy of Greek art. It was the striving after an ideal per- 
fection of elegance and.grace of form and movement that made of 
Greek decorative design a living and vital art, self-propagating and 
progressive. 

The line of double curvature appears in early Greek art in two 
forms — as a continuous ornament in the wave, simple or scrolled, 
and as a discontinuous or isolated motive in countless combinations, 
usually in pairs, symmetrically opposed, and terminating in well- 
coiled spirals at either end. This S-scroll (as it may be called “ for 
short”) was the common connecting-link between anthemions and 
similar repeated elements in borders and bands (Figs. 182, 183), the 
anthemion springing from or nestling between the opposed meeting 
scrolls. It appears often in the lyre-motive, or herz-blatt, formed by 
the opposition of two vertical or inclined S-scrolls, as in Fig. 183a. 
The continuous scroll-wave (c) was a common running-ornament on 
vases, while the plain wave appears chiefly or exclusively in the 
stems of vine-patterns, as in Fig. 184. A. D. F. Hamu. 

(To be continued.) 
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EXHIBITION OF THE CHICAGO ARCHITECT- 
URAL CLUB AND ITS CATALOGUE. — 
TENEMENT—HOUSE IMPROVEMENT. — THE 
ARTS AND CRAFTS SOCIETY'S TWO-ROOM 
TENEMENT. — THE STRIKES. 


HE matter of greatest architectural interest here this month 
aside from the labor question, and of that more anon. has been 
the exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club. The exhibi- 

tion has been somewhat unique in character, not entirely from the 
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nature of the material exhibited, but from the spirit which is espe- 
cially brought out in the Thirteenth Annual Exhibition of the Club. 
It seems to be the especial desire of the organization to present 
itself to the public as a body which stands for all that is most 
advanced in the artistic and sanitary growth of the city. It was 
this Chicago Architectural Club which last year was the means of 
calling a convention of the various clubs of the country together at 
Cleveland and forming from them a league known as the Architectural 
League of America. 

The catalogue in itself is, in some respects, a departure from the 
usual architectural catalogue and, like most strictly artistic things, 
when divorced from commercial association, comes high. ‘The cata- 
logue, a modest green-paper-covered volume, contains no advertise- 
ments. To expecially emphasize the civic interests which the Club 
at present cultivates, the design for the cover presents, as its chief 
feature, in black and gold, the coat-of-arms of the city. Thus we 
start out with the correct attitude on the very cover. It is certainly 
an unusually well-gotten-up finding-list, and one which is quite educa- 
tional in its way. The position taken by the Club is well defined in 
a little article, headed “ Greeting,” to be found on the first pages of 
the book. The Club is hardly a new organization, and its years of 
probation might be considered as passed, and it now looks as if it 
had come to stay and be a power for good here in the city. If such is 
the case it would be pardonable to quote a few lines from the Greeting 
above alluded to. 

“The Architectural Club has noticed the great interest that has 
been taken in civic beauty by citizens, by our municipal officers and 
by clubs and societies. 

“The Mayor has appointed a special commission to study the 
park problem; there are several projects for specific parks and 
playgrounds uader consideration by the Council; the Woman’s 
Club has determined to devote a portion of its energies regularly to 
civic beautification; the Municipal Science Club exists for the pur- 
pose of studying municipal problems; the Art Association has 
declared war on unsightly bill-boards; the Improved Housing As- 
sociation has exposed one slum tenement and has come forward with 
plans for improvement, and the University of Chicago and the North- 
western University are directing the attention of their students to 
conditions and problems connected with the city’s welfare. In addi- 
tion, Chicago now has an Art Commission with power to pass upon 
public works of art. With the development and improvement of 
our commercial life and the steady, increasing concern in municipal 
politics (and the gradual improvement in our city government), it is 
becoming possible for our city to grow in artistic life and expression. 

“In addition to its self-appointed task along municipal lines, the 
Architectural Club in connection with the Architectural League of 
America stands for the new thought in art and design.” 

Following closely upon this comes a quite lengthy article entitled 
the “ Hour of Opportunity ” — the special hour of opportunity alluded 
to being, for Chicago, of the present and the near future. Scattered 
through the illustrations of the book are numerous small words of 
wisdom on different topics, all bearing on the general one of civic 
pride coupled with civic good taste. 

Mrs. Lucy Fitch Perkins, as chairman of the Committee of the 
Art and Literature Department of the Chicago Woman's Club, 
defines the position of that organization in its effort to do its mite in 
the attempt to beautify Chicago. Everything seems to be organizing 
here — let us hope for some results. We systematize and we talk, 
and in the midst of all the talkers there are some workers who ac- 
complish something, a something which no doubt is better for the 
agitation. A woman ona suburban school-board exclaimed the other 
day: ** Why, I have been on that board for two years and so much 
time is given up to organizing, that I actually have not heard a word 
yet about our own special school and its needs. It is a question how 
to find time to do the things and talk about them so much, too.” 

The prize designs made for the decoration of a little park on the 
North Side are not without interest. These are the ones before al- 
luded to as the competition instituted by the Woman’s Club. They 
hardly seem attractive or suitable for the small triangular space. It 
may be a curious criticism for a design found in an architectural 
club’s exhibit, but they seem too architectural. We must, of necessity, 
in a crowded city have a great deal of brick and mortar, and the 
little space that can be free from them is always very welcome. 
The design by Birch Burdett Long has already been accepted and 
will be carried out in this little North-side breathing-space, where one 
can see if the actual is as picturesque as Mr. Long’s quaint, but 
unreal, rendering of the decoration a the little pleasure-spot. 

One most interesting feature of the Exhibition is the tenement- 
house exhibit made by the Chicago Improved Housing Association. 
It is the same exhibition which has been in New York, and from 
Chicago will go to other American cities, and, finally, to the Paris 
Exposition. This special part of the Exhibition arrived too late for 
listing and illustrating in the catalogue. It consists of models and 
plans for the ideal tenement-house, photographs of the most favorable 
conditions in the tenement and, photographs, alas, of the most dis- 
couraging and heart-breaking ones in both interior and exterior 
arrangement. It is hard to turn from this collection of the actual 
and the ideal in the slum districts of our great cities and find you 
have left from it much relish for the rest of the exhibition, which is 
to be viewed from its artistic standpoint chiefly. Perhaps this col- 
lection seen by the side of some ideal suburban house, by some 
palatial business-block, points its moral and adorns its tale better 


here than it could in any other place and, perhaps, the best art of 
the twentieth century will have such questions in its code of ethics, 
but the transition from one room to another is sudden, and some of 
the visitors fail to adjust themselves. If by placing the tenement 
collection in architectural exhibits there will be brought around a 
better condition of these human cages, then in the name of humanity 
let them remain; but from the artistic standpoint the exhibition does 
seem a false note in the general display. Coming directly, as one 
does, from the large gallery where the model-tenement stands side 
by side with the worst housing that can be imagined, where photo- 
graphs of dwarfed children swarming in dimly-lighted courts and 
men sleeping, one over the other, in foul dens of rooms, coming as 
one does from this into the smaller gallery, where examples of the 
gentle book-binder’s trade stand side by side with Mr. Ashbee’s ex- 
quisite designs for metal-work, it is hard to bring one’s self down or 
up to them. One wonders if, with such vital questions of mere exist- 
ence in the world, one has a right to give time and thought to such 
things as Miss Ostertag’s exquisite tiling for a mantel, with its 
delightful harmony of color and trailing white wistaria. 

This thirteenth exhibition of the Club is by far the best and most 
comprehensive that it has ever held and leaves the previous exhibits 
far behind in the scale of excellence. One of our Chicago architects 
makes a fine showing of projets done in school, but this class of 
work, which contains so little of general interest, is this year con- 
spicuous by its absence, and the plans, perspectives and elevations 
are of actual building being done or already accomplished. 

One group consists of the plans for grounds and buildings of the 
Phebe Hearst competition for the California University and though 
some few are familiar with them, they prove to be a subject of great 
interest to many of the visitors, especially those connected with the 
profession. 

Mr. Frank Lloyd Wright has a very attractive group of houses, 
not the least among them his own house and studio in a neighboring 
suburb. 

The drawings for Jenney & Mundie’s Chicago National Bank, 
alluded to in a previous letter, make a good showing, and one or two 
attractive houses built at Manchester, Mass., prove a noticeable 
feature. One of these is “ Crowhurst,” the residence of Mr. Francis 
M. Whitehouse, and the other, “ Villacrest,” designed by Mr. Arthur 
Henn. 

Mr. Gamber! Rogers exhibits drawings made for an institution to 
be known as the Chicago Institute. This is a large model school 
founded through the generosity of Mrs. Emmons Blaine. It has 
been expected that the building which will house it would be as ideal 
as the actual institution itself, and as it progresses in the course of 
the coming year it will be watched eagerly by all those especially in- 
terested in school architecture. The plans, however, are disappoint- 
ing, and do not seem to indicate the possibility of any surprising 
architectural results. 

When you reach the last and largest gallery of the five used for 
the exhibition you come upon the two-room tenement furnished 
by the Arts and Crafts Society, showing what can be done at a very 
small outlay of money, in the way of attractive and artistic furnish- 
ings. The efforts of the Society have been very successful in 
proving what it maintains, that a lavish expenditure is not necessary 
to produce artistic results. There is but little of the work of the 
Society in the exhibit, for, like all handwork, their productions are 
entirely too dear to be indulged in by the average well-to-do citizen 
not to mention the man who lives in a two-room tenement. 

The successful decoration of the little room depends almost solely 
on the judicious use of color. ‘The walls of the living-room in this, 
as they would be in nine cases out of ten, are white, and Mr. ‘T'wose, 
who has charge of this display made by the Arts and Crafts Society, 
has bravely accepted this condition. Some very cheap chintz of a 
blue-and-white geometrical design is used for curtains at the windows 
and covers a box-lounge in the room, the covering being loose, so as to 
be removed in case the couch is used as a bed at night. A little square 
lattice-frame of stained-wood is the first article in wall-decoration we 
come to in our trip around the room. On this are hung some tin 
ladles, skillets, ete., with two light-blue porcelain-lined pieces, a 
coffee-pot and saucepan, introduced evidently by way of color. 
The little square openwork frame on which they hang keeps them 
from marring the wall and does away with nails driven into the 
plastering, which most landlords object to. 

One excellent feature is the little green-and-white pine cupboard, 
the drawer and lower part left closed for unsightly things, while 
on the upper open shelves is shown exceedingly pretty cheap china 
in bright colors. These pieces were all bought for from five to 
seven cents each on South Halstead Street, one of the main thorough- 
fares of our “ East End.” The table is covered with a bright-red 
cotton table-cloth and a pitcher of cheap brown metallic glaze stands 
on it. The chairs are of the inexpensive kitchen variety which we 
are accustomed to see painted a sickly gray, or varnished up into 
imitation oak. In the little room they have all been colored a dark 
dull-green, bordering on black. A few small but bright posters are 
on the wall and one framed photograph or print of the Baby Stuart. 
There is no ambitious scheme of color, as can be seen, but a happy 

blending of whatever good, bright, cheap things might be within 
easy reach. The result is certainly honest and successful, and it is a 
pity that the people it might benefit are not the ones who will see it. 





The little bedroom is equally pleasing. 
All the talk in building-circles has, this spring, been of strikes and 
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unions. Public sympathy in general, and that of the architects en- 
tirely, is on the side of the contractors in opposition to the claims of 
the unions, inasmuch as the claims of the contractors are entirely 
just and rational. These were given in last month’s letter and the 
contractors are holding out on exactly the same point. To the in- 
dividual union worker public sympathy is most heartily extended as 
being the victim of untoward circumstances and misplaced confidence. 
At the present writing matters look no nearer a settlement than they 
were at the time of last writing, but the contractors remain firm in 
their just demands while still recognizing the just demands of the 
Union. The contractors are well prepared for a long contest, and it 
looks as if, individually, the laborer hoped they would win to free 
them from that element of boss rule which, at present, so lessens the 
influence of the Unions. 

Of course, all this agitation has simply put a stop to all building 
activity in the city, and architects’ offices are quieter than in even 
the times of depression of the last few years. 





ENGLISH FURNITURE.'— I. 


N a subject so well-worn as that of furniture, it would be difficult, 
() even in a brief paper like the present, to avoid going over ground 
that has not already been more or less completely surveyed, and 
I must, therefore, disclaim at the outset any pretension of setting 
forth anything that is particularly original, or of dealing with the 
subject of English furniture, save from an evolutionary point-of-view. 
By way of conclusion to a general survey of the subject, I would 
first glance, therefore, on the relations of history to furniture, and 
second on general principles of design and construction, with some 
indications of what I venture to consider should be the direction and 
tendency of our aims in regard to English furniture in the future. 

Like all the other industrial arts, the making of furniture had its 
origin in the ministering to physical and social needs. The more 
lethargic races of primitive man, influenced by climatic conditions, 
would be content to sit on the ground, and the invention of woven 
mats and afterwards of carpets, as in Asia, would be the natural 
outcome of such a habit; but the more active races inhabiting colder 
climates, such as that of Europe, would find that sitting on a stone or 
block of wood would be more convenient and save time. The weight 
and difficulty of handling the block no doubt suggested the stool, and 
the development of the chair from this by adding a support for the 
back is sufficiently obvious. From the chair was derived the settle, 
which in time produced the couch and sofa. It is needless, of course, 
to enlarge on this part of the subject, since the evolution from the 
simple to the complex is a natural physical law; I would, however, 
point out that to this day Orientals manage to get along very well 
with scarcely any furniture properly so-called, while their floor- 
coverings have been justly celebrated from a remote antiquity. The 
Western nations, on the other hand, had brought the art of furniture 
manufacture to a high state of perfection when it was still the custom 
to strew the floor with rushes. 

As the history of ornament is the history of the human race, furni- 
ture must have been the subject of decorative treatment in the 
remotest times, and whether we examine the actual specimens which 
have come down to us from antiquity, or contemplate their repre- 
sentations in wall-painting, sculpture, or pottery, we can satisfy 
ourselves that the ancients were skilful designers and workmen in 
this branch of industry. Egypt, which is claimed to be the cradle of 
civilization and the arts, had, it is well known, great influence both 
on Assyrian and on Greek art, and in this connection it is curious to 
note how unfavorably the work of the sensuous Asiatics compares 
with the restrained but graceful refinement developed by the Greeks, 
though, at the same time, it lacks the symbolism and severe and 
perfectly decorative treatment of its prototype. Roman furniture in 
the earlier times of the Republic appears to have been of a rude and 
simple character, befitting the habits of a military commonwealth, 
but during the later Republic, and under the Emperors, the luxury 
and extravagance of every phase of social life was reflected in the 
furniture. Cicero, who cannot be justly accused of being a corrupt 
or particularly ostentatious citizen, gave £9,000 for a table made of 
rare African wood, and a table which had been the property of the 
conquered King of Numidia realized £10,000 at auction. One 
feature of ancient furniture was the frequent employment of marble, 
ivory, bronze, and, in the case of the later Roman period, still more 
precious materials in its manufacture. Thus, we read of tables of 
lapis lazuli, with legs of solid gold. This reckless prodigality had its 
natural consequence, and Roman furniture, in its form and decoration, 
though extremely rich and magnificent, never attained to the real 
beauty of the Greek. 

The overthrow of the Western Empire banished the arts from 
Europe, except that portion under the Greek Emperors, and, in conse- 
quence, very few examples of decorative furniture appear in records 
of the Dark Ages in Western Europe, and it is at least probable that 
the bronze chair of Dagobert, the silver tables of Charlemagne, and 
some other examples illustrated in illuminated manuscripts, were the 
work of craftsmen imported from the near East. South of the Alps 
and the Pyrenees civilization was not so utterly submerged for any 
great length of time by the wave of Gothic conquest. Intercourse 
with the Levant, and the remains of the old models preserved, at any 
rate, the tradition of better things, but the Northwestern nations 


‘A paper by Lasenby Liberty, J. P., read before the Society of Arts, and 
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remained in a state of abject barbarism, relieved only by the short 
but brilliant period of Celtic art in Ireland and Northumbria. By 
slow degrees, as the Gothic states improved in their law and order, 
the arts of life began again to receive attention until the Crusades 
towards the end of the eleventh century, which have seldom been 
given their due in this respect. The Crusades acted as an enormous 
stimulus to civilization in general, and to art ia particular. For 
those among the chivalrous hosts who returned alive to their homes, 
scattered all over Europe, brought back with them some knowledge 
of the art of the near East, and the pointed arch, the grouped column 
and the carved capital, suggested by Byzantine and Saracenic archi- 
tecture. These, modified by religious and climatic peculiarities, 
transformed the heavy Norman or Romanesque architecture of the 
West. In the hands of races who were freemen and warriors, devout 
and superstitious, but with a strong sense of humor, Christian art 
thus ran its course for several centuries, and left indelible marks on 
the art history of the human race- 

The baron’s castle, built and equipped mainly for defence, became 
the military and political centre of society, but the cathedral, the 
church and the monastery were emphatically the centres of social 
and artistic life, and we, therefore, find this period Christian in its 
art for both ecclesiastical and domestic purposes. For the first time 
since the days of the Pharoahs, symbolism became the distinguishing 
feature of ornament, and as the grotesque may be regarded as being 
to art what wit is to literature, the humor of the people found its 
expression in it, as their religious feelings did in their symbolism. 
The life of the baron, spent in war and the chase, was not conducive 
either to luxury or beauty in furniture, and simplicity and rudeness 
were still further the result of the life in common led by the lord and 
his retainers, who for centuries kept the custom of dining all together 
in the hall, the baron and his family and immediate friends on the 
dais. The rough table or “board,” as it was then appropriately 
called, formed of planks laid on trestles, with long forms or benches 
for seats, often ornamented by carving, which were cleared away 
after the meal, must therefore have nearly completed the list of 
furniture in the hall. The private apartments, except those appro- 
priated to the ladies of the household, were mere sleeping hutches. 
The ladies’ rooms, of course, contained furniture of more pretension 
in the shape of bedsteads, coffers for linen and wearing apparel, 
smaller tables and seats. These last, however, were still benches or 
stools, chairs (often to seat two persons) being reserved for the use 
of the baron and lady as heads of the household. Couches and sofas 
were of much later introduction. It is curious to notice that even 
late in the sixteenth century the chair was still regarded as the 
appanage of the person of highest consideration, one only being used 
in hall, and it has been suggested that this circumstance is the origin 
of the term we use, “to take the chair.” 

The sacred nature of the monastic buildings gave them immunity 
from attack ; there was consequently greater security for the property 
contained therein; the- lives of the monks were largely sedentary, 
which made them appreciate indoor comfort; above all, they had 
leisure to devote themselves to peaceful avocations, and possessed 
the monopoly of education. All these causes combined to make the 
religious houses havens where the arts could take refuge, and in 
consequence the furniture and household effects of the monks were 
generally of a superior order to those of laymen of equal or even of 
superior means. The sarcastic allusions in prose and in verse, and 
the satires in wood, levelled against the luxury and ostentation of the 
religious orders during the Middle Ages, sufficiently attest the fact. 
The furniture, though often richly carved, always strongly made and 
well-proportioned, was still, however, uncompromisingly wooden ; 
there was little or nothing of the comfort derived from what we call 
upholstery. Cushions, until the sixteenth century, were few and 
scanty; a log of wood hollowed out served for a bolster, and a bed- 
pillow of chaff was thought luxurious. Still, the fourteenth and early 
fifteenth centuries are justly looked upon as periods of splendor in 
the applied arts. ‘The furniture of our cathedrals which has come 
down to us, such as coffers, episcopal thrones, sedilia, rood-screens 
and altar-tables, was worthy of these fine buildings. The faults of 
the woodwork in question are a too great influence of the stonemason, 
a failure to perceive the limitations of wood as a material, and a 
certain cumbrousness which, though appropriate in furniture intended 
in those days to be seldom moved, renders these pieces unsuitable for 
reproduction for modern requirements. 

Whether the decay of the best traditions of Gothic art was due to 
a natural decline, or was hastened by exterior influence is a moot 
point. It is sufficient to note that its decadence coincided with the 
commencement of the Renaissance. 

The republics of Northern Italy, Venice, Florence and Genoa 
especially, by their trade with the Levant, had become exceedingly 
rich and powerful by the commencement of the fifteenth century, 
and the patronage of learning and the fine arts among the upper 
classes had already become a fashion, almost a mania. The capture 
of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453 and the consequent disper- 
sion of many of the Greek inhabitants, who fled into Italy with 
manuscripts, medals, gems and statues, may be said to have inaugu- 
rated the revival of classical learning and taste. The refugees were 
eagerly welcomed. The men who had been working after the tradi- 
tion of Cimabue and Giotto at once perceived the superiority of 
antique art in realism, and the beauty which appeals to the senses, 
which came as a revelation. The classic in architecture was followed 
of course by the classic in interior fittings, furniture and decoration, 
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and in a few years Italy produced works which have been generally 
regarded as chefs d’ceuvres of the woodworkers’ art. 

In France the new movement was delayed for a-time, partly by the 
effects of the terrible Hundred Years’ War, and partly by the stern 
and gloomy policy of Louis XI; but the expeditions of Charles VIII 
and Louis XII into Italy brought about the beginnings of the French 
Renaissance by Italian designers and workmen being invited into 
France by the King and nobles. It was, however, reserved for 
Francis I to commence that era of ultra-magnificence in architecture 
and the subsidiary arts which, with certain interruptions, has lasted 
in that country to the present day. The French and Italians, both 
ingenious peoples, endowed with great manual dexterity and inven- 
tion, and fond of novelty, raised the household furniture and fittings 
of the Renaissance to the highest pitch of ornate grandeur. ‘The 
wood used was principally walnut, which, of fine grain and easily 
cut and worked, lent itself with, perhaps, too great facility to the 
over-elaboration so characteristic of the Latin races. Though, again, 
too stone-like and architectural in design, the early furniture-work of 
the period was in many respects excellent, the construction good, on 
generally sound lines, pleasing in proportion and outline, and the 
carving, though florid, appropriate to its place, and executed with 
both delicacy and dignity, and it is to be noted that French furniture 
during the period of the true Renaissance, in spite of occasional ex- 
travagances, never transgressed against good taste to the extent in 
which Italian work ran riot. The Flemings, the Dutch, and the 
Germans developed a Renaissance furniture of their own, which, 
while possessing the characteristics of good construction and direct- 
ness of purpose in a high degree, never aimed at the richness of 
design, or attained the refinement of detail found in the best French 
and Italian work. 

The Renaissance was late in England. While Italy, under Lor- 
enzo the Magnificent and his son, Leo X, and France, under Francis 
I, had established an era of unexampled grandeur in every kind of 
art, at once learned and inspired, the English were content to 
graft on the then existing debased Gothic forms, clumsy Classic de- 
tail, without appreciation or understanding. ‘The causes of this are 
not very difficult to discover. The Wars of the Roses had swept 
away almost all the old nobility, and those who remained were much 
impoverished. ‘The revenue of the Sovereign was limited by the 
Commons, and the great middle class was not yet in existence, or at 
least was only just coming into being. The unlimited resources of 
the absolute monarchs of France and Italy were not available in this 
country, and art, whether in the guise of pictures or furniture, cannot 
flourish without patronage. Henry VIII, who, however, had a 
greater ambition to rival the French king than to foster art in his 
dominions, Cardinal Wolsey, and some of the new nobility, appear to 
have done their best to encourage the new taste, and there are some 
pieces of Renaissance furniture of high excellence in our museums 
and private collections of the first half of the sixteenth century. 
Though labelled “ English,” it is more than doubtful whether these 
were made in this country. If they were, they were most probably 
executed by foreign craftsmen. It is difficult to believe that the 
same men who made these pieces of furniture worked the heavy semi- 
Gothic fitments and joinery of the period which still exist in situ. 

The long reign of Elizabeth saw the rise of a real English Renais- 
sance, which, while retaining signs of Gothic influence, was yet 
based on Classic models, and withal exhibited traits of a distinctly 
national character. The growing wealth of the country, which en- 
abled great nobles like the Earl of Leicester to keep up households 
of princely proportions, and the rise of the opulent merchants of 
London and Bristol, alike gave an impetus to the importation of fine 
models and skilled workmen, and to home design and manufacture. 
The very wealthy, probably still by purchase from abroad or by the 
employment of Italians and Frenchmen, furnished their homes with 
carved walnut, with ebony and ivory; but the well-to-do middle-class 
used the native English oak, which, in the hands of English work- 
men, tuok a distinctive character of itsown. Incapable of the clean 
cutting and exquisite finish attained in working the finer woods, it 

yet was far superior for producing broad effects and massive out- 
line. The nature of the material caused restraint in the employment 
of carving, and the result was seen in the development of a more 
truly decorative treatment than in other contemporary work. The 
exuberance of florid ornament, which broke out in this style towards 
the end of the sixteenth century, in sympathy with the debasement 
of the Renaissance in France and Italy, did not extend to any great 
lengths in the characteristic oak furniture of the period. 

Beginning with the reign of Henry VIII, this epoch saw a great 
increase in the number of different articles of furniture manu- 
factured. The custom of dining in hall fell into desuetude in spite 
of the protests of the Church and of the old school of laymen. At 
first the dais was partially curtained off, then screened, and finally 
became a distinct parlor (or room for conversation), or withdrawing- 
room. As the number of separate chambers became greater, furni- 
ture was made on a smaller scale and in more numerous pieces. In 
the private apartments chairs took the place of stools and benches; 
these were not yet stuffed, but loose cushions were much used. 
Sofas were still unknown. ‘The plate-cupboard, as its name implies, 
was not enclosed, but an arrangement of shelves fixed to the wall, 
and garnished with silver and pewter cups and flagons. An ordinary 
table stood below for drink and side-dishes. ‘The two together are 
the ancestors of the modern sideboard. 

With the accession of James I began what I venture to believe 


is the finest period of our national taste in furniture. The return of 
Inigo Jones from his visit to Italy, and his appointment as king’s 
architect, marks the commencement of an epoch in England which 
but for the Civil War and the subsequent austerities of the Puritan 
régime might have been more truly worthy in art, and, perhaps, not 
less renowned than the period of Francis I in France. James | was a 
born builder and quite appreciated the talents of his great architect, 
but Charles I more especially possessed a refinement of taste and 
a love of the beautiful almost unique among the prominent person- 
ages of his time. His Queen, as became a daughter of the Medici, 
was a munificent patron of art, and the Sovereigns who entertained 
and honored Rubens and Vandyck, and took part in the masques 
of Jonson and Carew, must be allowed to have beneficially in‘luenced 
‘the art development of this country. 

It is not too much to say that the price of our liberties then 
achieved was the loss for the time being of our place as an artistic 
people. For more than a hundred years after the Civil War, Eng- 
land cannot be said to have possessed a style or even a taste in furni- 
ture, in decoration, or indeed in anything else in the nature of art. 
During the régime of the Commonwealth, sculpture and painting were 
regarded as savoring of idolatry, and as everything pleasing to the 
eye was considered as sinful in itself, it is not to be wondered at 
that no encouragement was given by the dominant faction to the 
production of artistic and beautiful furniture. 

This circumstance shows that religion has had a further influence 
on our national taste apart from supplying ornament with objects 
for symbolism. A shorn ritual and a gloomy creed have their reflex 
in the applied arts. Our climate also has exercised a potent in- 
fluence on the taste shown in household surroundings; and the gild- 
ing, marble, carving in high relief, and general glitter and brilliancy 
of the schools of decoration emanating from the south of Europe, 
have been found incompatible with a climate which necessitates a 
more indoor life, and consequently has produced a land of homes. 

These circumstances, combined with the freedom of our institu- 
tions, which enabled the people to curb the extravagance of their 
rulers, as I have previously noted, have been answerable for the fact 
that in every age the English taste has had a tendency to severity 
and simplicity, even when through political or dynastic alliances it 
has been most strongly influenced by a more elaborate and ornate 
style of decoration. 

The Restoration brought a general relaxation from the austerity 
of the Puritan rule, but its effects on the decorative arts was little 
short of disastrous. The debased Renaissance of the period of Louis 
XIV became the fashion at Whitehall and Hampton Court, and 
some of the furniture still shown at the latter palace proves that in 
spite of considerable influence exercised on English fashion by Dutch 
models during the reign of William IL], the French mode continued 
to hold its sway in England. During the latter part of the reign of 
Louis XIV it become more and more debased, until it culminated 
in the unspeakable rococo of the Regency and Louis XV. 

This time of decadence, however, had its compensations, inasmuch 
as the ages which gave us Christopher Wren and Grinling Gibbons 
must be allowed to have been a brilliant period in art of a certain 
type. St. Paul’s is not only a masterpiece of proportion and scale, 
but a mine of wealth to the designer for the study of classic detail. 
I may mention, in passing, as a fact fairly well known, that the so- 
called Queen Anne furniture and fittings of twenty odd years ago 
was really based on some mantel and other fittings executed during 
the reign of George I, and never had any claim to be called the 
revival of a style. 

Though, in my opinion, the furniture of the period of Louis XV 
is the worst of any recognised style or school of decoration, yet it 
brought out the powers of a most wonderful group of cabinet-makers 
and workers in ormolu. ‘To a technical eye, many of these pieces 
show difficulties overcome by sheer manual dexterity and skill which 
have never been surpassed, so much so that one is amazed to think 
how such workmen came by such designs — designs in which every 
principle of good construction was set at defiance, and every canon 
of artistic truth violated, the outlines consisting wholly of curves 
without a single straight line to give an appearance of rigidity and 
strength. False in conception and meretricious in ornament, it was 
a faithful reflex of an artificial and corrupt age. 

But now arose a group of English cabinet-makers, who in some 
degree raised their craft out of the rut in which it had long been 
content to travel. Bad as the French styles had been, the English 
had made them even worse in process of copying, for they could not 
reproduce their exquisite finish. The work of Chippendale and his 
compeers, though far from perfect, or even of a high degree of merit, 
was undoubtedly a great advance on what had preceded it. It was 
the work of first-rate craftsmen, but of indifferent designers. The 
chimmey and console glass frames were direct copies, except as re- 
gards general outline, of French work; the tables and cabinets a 
bizarre mixture of the same style with Chinese and Gothic! The 
chairs were undoubtedly the best of the works in question, though 
even here the backs, with their meaningless carved ribbons and 
shell ornament, detract in many instances from their merit. Still the 
principles of good design were partly recognized, and they certainly 
paved the way for further progress. The style of decoration and 
furniture introduced about this time by the Lrothers Adam had 
immediate and widespread results for good. Whether inspired or 
not by the fashion in decoration of the same period in, France, and 
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can note once more that English taste beneficently stripped the 
French decoration of much of its over-richness of ornament. The 
‘‘ Adams” is the most delicate and refined of all styles founded on 
the Classic, and never errs on the side of ostentation or vulgarity. 
Its ultra-delicacy indeed often degenerated into a cold and feeble 


refinement, which rendered it non-effective for wall and ceiling | 
decoration, but its inspiration of the work of Hepplewhite and , 


Sheraton is what mainly concerns us in a paper on furniture. 


[To be concluded.) 








[Contributors of drawings are requested to send also plans and a 
full and adequate description of the buildings, including a statement 
of cost. | 


A COMPETITIVE DESIGN FOR THE UNITED STATES CUSTOM-—HOUSE, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. MR. H. J. HARDENBERGH, ARCHITECT, NEW 
YORK, N. Y¥ 


PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, ROANOKE, VA. MESSRS. 
H. LAPOINTE AND E. G. W. DIETRICH, ASSOCIATED ARCHITECTS, 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


BUILDING FOR THE LACKAWANNA TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CO., 
SCRANTON, PA. MESSRS. FULLER & PITCHER, ARCHITECTS, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


HIS building has just been completed on Lackawanna Avenue, 
) | Scranton, Pa., and will be used solely for the business of the 

Trust and Safe Deposit Company. The exterior is of dressed 
white granite, with copper dome and plate-glass windows. ‘The con- 
struction is absolutely fireproof. The interior is finished with Ver- 
mont-marble floors, side-walls and counter-fronts, the screen-work 
above the counters being of bronze. Such woodwork as is necessary 
is of mahogany. All walls are decorated in subdued color and the 
building is equipped with modern devices for the best service 
of buildings of this class. 


OFFICE OF THE LACKAWANNA TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT Co.'s 
BUILDING, SCRANTON, PA. MESSRS. FULLER & PITCHER, AR- 
CHITECTS, ALBANY, N. Y. 


DETAILS FROM THE DOORWAY OF THE UNIVERSITY, SALAMANCA, 
SPAIN. 


THIS plate is copied from “ Monumentos arquitectonicos de Espana.” 


[The following named illustration may be found by refer- 
ence to our advertising pages.} 


GALLERY: LACKAWANNA TRUST AND SAFE DEPOSIT CO.’S BUILD- 
ING, SCRANTON, PA. MESSRS. FULLER & PITCHER, ARCHITECTS, 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


[Additional Illustrations in the International Edition.) 


HOUSE OF ISAAC STERN, ESQ., FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
MESSRS. SCHICKEL & DITMARS, ARCHITECTS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


{Gelatine Print. ]} 


ENTRANCE TO SAME HOUSE. 


(Gelatine Print.} 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE DREXEL INSTITUTE, PHILADELPHIA, 
PA. MESSRS. WILSON BROS. & CO., ARCHITECTS, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PA. 

{[Gelatine Print. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK: HACKNEY BRANCH. 
BOURCHIER & GALSWORTHY, ARCHITECTS. 


MESSRS. 


LONDON AND PROVINCIAL BANK: NEWINGTON GREEN. 
FRED B. HUTCHINS, ARCHITECT. 


CHURCH OF THE ENGLISH MARTYRS, WALWORTH, ENG. 
BENEDICT WILLIAMSON, ARCHITECT. 


INTERIOR OF THE SAME. 











Tue Brain-wWorkKeER ALSO A LaBortnc Man.— The fact that most 
men who receive compensation from others for their services are truly 
“laboring men,’ whether the amount they receive be large or small, 
is so continually disregarded by political and other popular orators 
that it is interesting to note how the Kansas City Court of Appeals has 
refused to recognize any distinction between the two classes of laboring 
men, ‘This was in the case of a Mrs. Bovard against Joseph Ford, 
Comptroller and Auditor of the Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis 
Railroad Company, at a yearly salary of $5,000. To enforce a judg- 
ment obtained by her husband against Mr. Ford, Mrs. Bovard tried, by 
the legal process of garnishment, to reach his salary in the hands of the 
railroad company. The company resisted this attempt on the ground 
that Mr. Ford was the head of a family, and that his ‘‘ wages’’ could 
not be touched. Mrs. Bovard claimed that he was paid a “‘ salary ” and 
not “wages.” The court, in deciding that his compensation was 
‘wages,”” which could not be touched, said: ‘‘ Although wages and 
salary have at times a different meaning, we think that in this instance 
they have been used interchangeably and as meaning the same thing, 
or rather that wages was intended to include salary. The plaintiff's 
counsel have collected a great variety of definitions from different 
lexicographers, but, in its general sense, Mr. Webster has defined wages 
as compensation given to a hired person for his or her services, that for 
which one labors, stipulated payment for services performed. So, in 
this case, it is immaterial whether Ford’s compensation be termed 
wages or salary; they mean one and the same, and come within the 
class of earnings for personal service intended to be exempted by 
the statute.’ — N. Y. Evening Post. 


THREATS OF CONTRACTOR TO ABANDON Work. — Timothy Sullivan 
had a contract with the Sewer Commissioners of the City of Amster- 
dam, which provided that the city might complete the contract in case 
the contractor ‘‘ shall fail in due performance in any part of his under- 
taking, or shall become bankrupt or insolvent.’’ Sullivan, being dis- 
satisfied with the engineer’s estimate made of his work done, told the 
Commissioners that he would not go on with the work unless the esti 
mate was allowed at his figure, and that he was unable to pay his men 
unless he received the amount claimed by him. After Sullivan had 
gone, the Commissioners passed a resolution directing the engineer to 
take possession of the work, which he did the next morning, although 
Sullivan, who was not informed of the action of the Commiasioners, 
was there present, prepared to proceed with the work. The work was 
completed at a loss to the city, as the Commissioners claimed, of $1,300 
over and above the contract price. This loss they sought to recover 
from Sullivan and his sureties. A decision of the Third Appellate 
Division in favor of the defendant has been affirmed by the Court of 
Appeals upon the opinion of Justice Merwin. The Court holds that a 
mere threat to abandon the work, not followed by an actual abandon- 
ment, did not justify the expulsion of the contractor therefrom, nor a 
forfeiture of his rights therein, as no injury or change of situation was 
shown to have occurred by reason of such threat. — _N. Y. Times. 


Ruskin’s Porputariry at Oxrorp.—One recalls how, before the 
hour appointed for his lectures in the museum, every corner of the 
theatre was crammed, and this not only by the young men who would 
most naturally have been expected to be there, but by a medley of men 
who would have been found on the running-path or in their college 
barges, but of whom Philistia might have been proud and glad. Rus- 
kin felt then for the first time that his message was indeed for young 
Oxford, and his spirit rose within him. One remembers how on one 
occasion, in the Taylorian Institute, whither, for the better accommo- 
dation of the crowd, he had adjourned, he seemed vexed, and vented 
his indignation in no measured terms upon certain of the fairer sex who 
had congregated to the exclusion of the undergraduates. “I came 
here,’’ he said, “ with a message to my young men, and I am entirely 
troubled to find that by reason of so many fair bonnets and befeathered 
hats I cannot so much as see their faces.’’ And though it is true he 
apologized at the next lecture, in most knightly fashion, for having 
said anything that should have seemed unkind to the fairer sex, he 
maintained that his business was not so much to tickle the ears of the 
ladies of Oxford as to fulfil a solemn obligation to Alma Mater in 
getting at the hearts of her young men.— From the Contributors’ Club 
in the April Atlantic. 


Sr. Cecit1a iy Rome. — Most interesting to archeologists, as well 
as to students of church history, are the excavations which have been 
recently begun in the Church of St. Cecilia, Rome. A goodly portion 
of the ground surrounding the main body of the present church was 
opened up many years ago, and many interesting remnants of what is 
generally considered to be the house of the saint were brought to light. 
Permission for the new excavations was granted some time ago, and 
during February the labors of the diggers have been rewarded with 
some exceptionally interesting discoveries in the way of architectural 
remains. Under the pavement of the main church there have been 
brought to light the remnants of a very ancient Roman house, built 
upon the earliest models, with later walls belonging to the imperial 
epoch. The edifice in its original form was evidently a most sumptu- 
ous one, as the remains of a fine bath-room —of a great hall in the 
form of a basilica—of a niche for the ancient household gods, and 
various other details are still plainly visible. These new discoveries 
tend toward confirming the ancient and honored tradition that the 
present basilica was erected above the site of the house of St. Valerian, 
the husband of St. Cecilia, who was converted by her after marriage 
and martyrized on the Via Appia. — Roman Letter to N. Y. Times. 
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24 Plates, folio. Price $8.00 A portion of the series of ‘‘ Archives de la Commission 


des Monuments Historiques.’ 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Bu't.pinc News Co. 

a 7 } », ; Sd 

5 Plates, Jolio. Price $6.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND BuILDING News Co 


BOOKS: Books: 
“Cathedral of St. John the Divine.” |QLes Concours publics d’Architecture.” 


Designs submitted in the First Competition. (A Monthly Publication.) 
Edited by MM. Wulliam and Farge 


» Plates, folio. Price $5.00 : . 
”" sd Vol. LV. 120 Plates. Price $9.40 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News Co. AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buttpinc News Co. 








Specify Three Coats #2 
I. X. L. No. 1, 


lf you want to get the most elastic and durable finish for hard woods, stained or grained work 
on the exterior trim of public and private buildings, etc. It is free working, dries with a full 
and brilliant surface, and can be rubbed to a dead finish in from three to four days. This article 
produces the best possible waterproof coating for bath-rooms and the like. In color it is suffi- 
ciently pale for almost all requirements. 

Other varnishes for other purposes. Booklet on request. 


EDWARD SMITH & CO., Yscnish Mekers and 45 Broadway, New York. 


FLYNT 
BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION CO. 
GENERAL OFFICE, PALMER, MASS. 


We contract to perform all labor and furnish all mate- 
rial of the different classes required to build complete 


CHURCHES, HOTELS, MILLS, PUBLIC 
BUILDINGS AND RESIDENCES. 
Also for the construction of 
RAILROADS, DAMS AND BRIDGES. 


We sollcit correspondence with those wishing to 
place the construction of any proposed new work 
under ONX CONTRACT, Which shall inelude all branches 
connected with the work. To such parties we will 
furnish satisfactory references from those for whom 
we have performed similar work. 


Columbian Marble Quarrying Co., 


RUTLAND, VT. 


OUR COLUIIBIAN MARBLE is the best for building 
work. It stands the weather. 


OUR CHAISIPLAIN MARBLES (12 varieties) pro- 
duce the richest effects for interior decoration. 


Samples and prices on application. 


The WINSLOW BROS. COMPANY, 


CHICACO, 


Ornamental Iron and Bronze. 
Books. 


“The Library of Congress.” 
20 Plates, folio. Price $5.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND |} N News ( 


Bos S: 


“ Croquis d’ Architecture.’ 
Intime Club 
XX/I Year, complete Price $6.70. 


A hiatus of ten years occurs between the date of the 


Bp? MKS: 


* Architectural Masterpieces of Belgium 
and Hollans 
96 Plates, quarto Price $10.00 


AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND Buitpinc News ( 


ROBER 7 C. FISHER & CO. 
Successors to Fisher & Bird, 


MARBLE AND GRANITE WORKS 


97, 99, 101 and 103 East Houston STREET, 


Established 1830. New York. 
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TANLEY'S 
TEEL... 


ALL-BEARING 
UTTS ...04. 
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are heavily electro-plated and highly polished, 4nd 
compare favorably in appearance and durability with 
solid metal butts 

It is impossible to wear them down, and they never 
creak. 











Samples and literature pan to architects. 


THE aia WORKS, Dept. “6.” 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
79 CHAMBERS ST., N. Y. 





Le 


TUTTO 





THE WINDOW.= 
RATTLE. ECOOOUT= 





LOC 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, SAFE. < 


SOLD BY! HARDWARE DEALERS § EVERYWHERE = 
RIAL SAMPLE FRE = 
THE we ET. FITCH CO.NEW HAVEN, CONN. = 


MTT 


ULL LLL LLL Lee 
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‘Ta Construction Moderne,” 


A journal of whose merits our readers have had 
opportunity to judge because of our frequent 
reference to it and our occasional republica- 
tion of designs that are published in it, is the 
most complete and most interesting of the 
French architectural journals. 

The thirteenth annual volume is now in 
course of publication. 


Subscription, including postage. 35 francs. 


Each weekly issue contains, besides the illus- 
trations included in the text, two full-page 
plates, which by themselves are worth double 
the amount of the annual subscription. 


PRICE OF BACK ANNUAL YOLUMES, 


:: 40 Francs. :: 


Address for subscriptions and catalogues, 


LIBRAIRIE DE LA CONSTRUCTION MODERNE, 


13 Rue Bonaparte, Paris, France. 





FOR INFORMATION ABOUT 


J, 5. MAIL CHUTES 


WHICH ARE 
A necessity in Office Buildings and Hotels, 
write to the sole makers. 
THE CUTLER MFG. CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
PATENTED. AUTHORIZED. 





CLINTON 


W IF 
LAD Fi 


BOSTON, 
199 Washington St. 






Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers of 


WIRE-CLOTH 


DOUBLE TWIST WARP 
STIFFENED (Iron Furred) 


CLINTON CORRUGAT’D 


Plain, Japanned or Galwanized. 





SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 





NEW YORK, 
76 Beekman St. 


CHICAGO, 
137 Lake St. 


The Most Perfect and Economic System of FIREPROOF Construction. 








FACTORY, 
CLINTON, MASS. 





MANUFACTURERS AND 
IMPORTERS OF 


DRAWING MATERIALS and SURVEYING 


INSTRUMENTS. 


127 Fulton Street - - = - NEW YORK, 


Branches: Chicago and St. Louis. 





We make and « 
stock in America. 
ard of quality. 
warranted by us. 


illustrated catalogue minutely and correctly describes our 
goods. It contains much v aluable information Sent gratis 


‘arry the most complete and best assorted 


Our goods are recognized as the stand- 
They all bear our trade-mark and are 
Our prices areYeasonable. Our lavishly 


EFT N ET ETE TED Pe PEPE OORT TN ETT FETE TETS 


on application. 







































BUILDING MATERIALS. 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. 
BUILDING MATERIALS New York. Boston. Philadelphia, 
STONE. (® cubic foot, rough.) ( Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
Foundation : | 
ceeeaten Link Aalentied Saeekentebse | 4 +4 ton. es 
CTs ccniccinseqnetesseunensen 60 ® perch. Gees , 
citedlh acts coseepadeo= : @ 15 @ 150 Soecten 
Sandstone : - ———— a 250 
Longmeadow... .....-..ssesse+ees @ 80 20 @ 90 ae 
SE @ 90 90@ 110 9@ 105 
" ‘Brown (Connecticut) 100¢ 100@ 130 10@ 
Amherst Ohio.. ne © | 9@ 100 > ie 
Berea a 7%@ 100 | se > ie 
NO ak 7% @ 100 oe Go % 
PRRTIOTEIND 6 occccc ccccccsccceccese | oe@ 13 23@ 135 B+ 95 
New Brunswick (Dorchester). . | @ 100 mG 9 ian 110 
petstans Bed idesiashasiabsewnss @ 130 @ 140 O6@ 115 
saath sanah Libssspsuehenwsne G @ 20 on se 
Carlisic. SK cic cembise @ 106 @ 105 23@ 135 
Corse Hill (Scotch)...........-.- @ 16 | @ 10 %@ 106 
Granite : (Maine) @ 60 9e@ 106 
Limestone : 55 @ 65 
Eicess sees pienionbvongaoee HO 12% %@ 10 ea} 
Si cenkukese cvesesscvessetves 100 Richmond 
BOURGES. 2 00 cc ccccccceccccencocces z 7@ 150 
Boerpentine. .........0sccscccccces 10 50 per ton. erch 450@ 550 
wieestone' @ sq. ft.) — 
SE 1655 0666008 cetcccccocces 30@ 500 4@ 175 lin. th. 10@ 25 
Sis cennkibsecetdedake>ens oe 600 e@ 37@—ssBO 
Marble: a. ft.) ——ae . 
enahecasaraee G 17%5@ 260 200@ 2650 
Rutland, * white and blue @ @ 300 200@ 300 
Sutherland Falls........ 12@ 175 @ 200 17@ 300 
a Roofing (® square).. 4 =e ; 
eoceccvcccccccesececocseces 500@ 600 475@ 625 
i: ~—Taeaeeeqqqenener 500@ 600 550@ 650 t+ 4 = 
Re hed At 588 650 450@ 550 
Trerrrere rer eee eeeerety Tete) 0 00 11 00 
Black, Lehigh..........-.... +++ 4% @ 475 @ “ee 13 00 
Chapmans ............... @ @ 450@ 4365 
Genuine Bangor.............--. 433@ 550 475@ 590 435@ 5 00 
Unfading black,.............0.. 600@ 850 600@ 850 soe 5% 
Sab ashssowesabs 550@ 800 550@ 800 snoe 2° 
Tiles, Am....@ M............... G @ 9 00 
N. Peach Bottom, war. unfading @ @ 5 @ 2800 
Fire Clay Roof Tile on cars at fac. 80 @ 800 @ san 6 25 
LUMBER. —? M. —___—_—_— Bie A 60 @ 
Boards: (Ordinary dimensions.) re ee eo Sanaa 
Pine, ist quality. clear ede 6500 @ 7500 7000 @ 8000 | 4750@ 6000 
2d 5500 @ 6000 6500 @ 7000 | 3800@ 4850 
1800 @ 2200 5500 @ 6000 | 2750@ 3650 
G@ 5000 @ 6500 | @ 
@ 2500 1900@ 25 00 1500@ 2150 
eal3s}@ 4 1500 @ 1900 1160@ 1875 
20@ 40 2300@ 3500 | 1400@ 2900 
G 35 00@ 55 00 | 3000@ 3800 
@ 3500 @ 5500 1400@ 2500 
G 5000 @ 55 00 G 
@ 3000 @ 3800 Not sold. 
2500@ 3730 
1400@ 1600 2000 @ 2300 1500@ 21 50 
1200@ 1600 1500 @ 1800 14006 2000 
os 21 00 3000 @ 5500 2250@ 3000 
ae 225@ 250 27%@ 300 
375@ 400 325@ 875 230@ 235 
500@ 600 G 
400@ 600 @ 450 
153@ 200 150@ 200 
14@ 160 83756@ 425 30’ $35 @ 40 
@ 600 mw «68621 
ce 3008 400 2” eC l4 
1800@ 2000 5006 6650 1100¢ 
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99 Reasons... 


why the IDEAL Low Tank 


Closet Combinations are the Best. 


Ist. Imitated by many, but equalled by none. 
2d. Superior finish, elaborate designs. 
3d. Noiseless valves, and that roughing-in measurement of 12 in. 


For the other 96 reasons see our Flyer Catalogue, 
which you can have for writing. 


THE IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 











WEARS 
LIKE — 





-A- The same good qualities that make 
JAP-A-LAC the best finish or varnish for 


«« FLOORS... 


Must naturally make it the best for 


Interior Woodwork 


It’s the best because it is harder, smoother, 
more elastic, brilliant, and durable than any 
other finish on the market ....... - 


Specify Jap-a-lac in your plans if you want the best 
results 


Write for free booklet, “ The Home Beautifier,” 
and samples of finished woods. 


The Glidden Varnish Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


CHARLES AUSTIN BATES NY 
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CONNECTICUT, 
East Berlin. 
Berlin Iron Bridge Co....... [Steel Structures. 


New Britain. 
The Stanley Works....., { Wrought-Steel Butte. 


New Haven. 
Fitch Co., The W. & E. T.......... [Sash Loek. 


Stamford. 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co...............5.. (Locks. 


Waterbury. 
Benotios & Burnham aaty. Ge. 
Nickel-Silver Tubing.. 











ILLINOI8s. 
Chicago. 
Flanagan & Bredenweg Co..... (Batned-Ras. 
Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co.....{ Terra- Cotta. 
Pioneer Reeroe Construction Co...... [Fire- 
ag nee epaereccasesaes 
Winslow Aa Co., The..... [Ornamental Iren 
GRE BHGRGB. 0 cccescccoccvcccestovcescsecececes 
MASSACHUSETTS, 
Boston. 


Bartlett Lumber Co....... edwood Lumber. 
Butcher Polish Co.. 
Cabot, S.... ....... 
Campbell, ‘Waiter M.. ° 
OE OL re re (ink 
Folsom Snow Guard Co.. 
Gurney Heater Mfg. 
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eliotype Printin; ng Co ‘rinting. 
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Amer. Mason Safety Tread y= Stair Tread. 
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Samson © 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
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Cambridge. 
Lawrence Scientific School............ [ School. 


Clinton. 
Clinton Wire Cloth Co.......[ Metallie Lathing. 


Palmer. 





















MARYLAND. NEW YORK, @uese OHIO. 
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Baltimore. N.Y. City. Berger Mfg. Co., The (Metal Ceil 
Vaile & YOung....+++.-+ssereeeeeees (Skylights. | Bicklehoupt, G.....+...00..s00 [ Seylights. ‘ Oey ° poeeeuneasEs eilings 

MICHIGAN. Bostedo Package and Cash Carrier Co Ce eee Ginatanane Roofing Co., The[ Metal Ceilings 
Detroit. oo ee eee eeeeerersesenese . meumatic Tubes. . , 
Barnum, E. T.............. [Art Metal Works,| Beane, Bian bert Gat legions. | Barron, Boyle & Co.{ Old English Floor Waz. 
Berry Brothers, Limited lord irloortne. Flexible Door & Shutter Co... .--.- | Rolling- meetin. 
. woe sorting. Shutters... Soesspns ecoerescsvivncancesonente Brooks, T. H. & Co..... -[sidewale Li At 
Ideal Mfg. Co......+.... Sanutary Specialties. | prink, I. P.. Reflectors. | . Glidden Varnish Co., The ian 
Cee seeeerrereseeeseesseeses bi. @ € _ «4 Varnish 
ndR ids. Gorton & Lidgerwooa Co Boilers. Ohio Brass and Iron Mfg. Co.. . Traps. 
yt Mie’ © ni paiasieee ceed [Wood Mantels. Haye. Son eeesees eee -(Wetatiie athing.| Osborn, J.M. & L. A.........4. ‘isco Tia. 
Alexander Mfg. C \Drawing-tables.| tio \ophene Glass Co... | Columbus. 
ane Glass Co........| Ho ne me Glass 
Grand Rapids Carved Moulding wiiedidiape jackson & Co. ¥ WS . oi iy . [Grates ar £ Gege r Co., The. (Steel Ceilings 
cob ogonensba. seegescecqcetespeccess ‘ ‘Archibect : Camere ~taaealliage RE 
Sproul & MeGurrin............. | Grease Trapa. oa i re. ~ aR a — ; s or iron i haben On omg e ot St Ge eg eae 

St. Joseph. Johns Mf 5 Cou, H. W.. - | Crestli , 
T ’ y Jones, T. Ww peaged Vanes. es ne. 

The Compound Door Co.........+++++ [ Veneers. Keute i Esser Go paseo “ie iit He1tman Sliding Blind Co... Stidirg Blinds 
zaughlin-Hou Co. Jrawing Tabdies % 

St. Louls. ee nh Mig 63. . “Uinaid Poors: | = Automatic Elevator Gate Co [Ele 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co.-....[ Art Metal-Work.| Neuen ree Seny oo: "A . vater Gates........... cia Da rst 
Seifert, Frank A......... laster Ornaments. New Jersey Zinc Co......-.--+++- "(Zine White: | Miles. 

NEW JERSEY. New York Belting and Packing Co., Ltd., Bostwick Steel Lath Co. [Metal Lathing 
oneeenecééaqcnae eras Rubber Tilin, -| Toledo 

Jersey City. - New York Mastic Sl puiceteshakes ‘I Amhoke . 

Dixon Crucible Co., Jos | Graphite. N.Y. ) Co { er, q Buckeye Paint Co.......... ‘ Paint. 

Paterson. meniee So. ppaaned Wwe. PENNSYLVANIA. 

Passaic Rolling Mill Co...... . | Pitt, wl ~ -| Ambler. 





Perth Amboy. ing . Keasbey & Mattison Co...{ Magnesia Covering 
Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Co... .[ Terra-Cotta. Rider-Ericsson Engine Co. [ Hot-Atr Engines. | | Phitadeiphia. 











Trenton. Rdg nr eee | Electric Storage Battery Co.........(Chloride. 

N. J. Steel & Irom Co.........seecceees ++ +L Eren, Sargent & Co............ LDuliders Hardware.| Prench & Co., Samuel i.<<c.hikertan Chien, 

CT Gin Eile Mvececccsccccevccest [Steam Heat. | G M j 
NEW YORK. Smith & Co., Edward........ {Varn | peace, Mocaiay & Co... Steel Corner. 

Brooklyn. SE Mievecscccetseanovere (Portland Cement, | Harrison. oy doe Protective Pernt! 

Moore, Benjamin..........+.0++000+++ (Muresco.| U nite Correspondence Schools... Education Maxwe hy. ~he mee ‘ Tom ater alters 
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eneva. R 

> , . ochester | Pittsburgh. 

Vance Boiler Works......... ( Heating Boilers. Caldwell Mig. ee ...| Door Holder.| Apoilo Ts and Steel Co. ..{ Galvanised Iron 
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Lesd & Daruhens Co Le tori Scaife,Wm B. & Sons.................| Fidters 
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“Topical Architecture.” 


A Classified Series of Designs 


Arranged for 


Draughtsmen, Designers, Architects 
and others. 
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American Architect and Building News Company, 
Boston. 
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Arranged for 
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Cabot’s Picandee Shingle Stains 


RE the pioneers of their line. They inaugurated 
shingle-staining and made the wide vogue of the 
shingled house possible. All other shingle-stains are 
followers upon their success, but lack their depth and 
freshness of color, durability, wood-preserving properties 
and freedom from blackening. 


Cabov’s Insulating and Deadening Quilt. 


A scientific nou-conductor of heat and sound. Nota 

mere felt or paper, but a soft, resilient cushion of 
dead-air spaces, giving the most perfect conditions for 
heat insulation or the absorption of sound-waves. Inde- 
structible by moths, vermin or decay and uninflammable. 


A sbestos-Quilt, the only sheathing made that is heat, 
sound and fire proof. 


Samples and full information sent on request. 





SAMUEL CABOT, Sole Mansfacturey BOSTON, MASS. 
215 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


AGENTS: VY. H. Schnieder, 12 Wooster St., New York; Samuel H. French & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Charles J. Waterhouse, San Francisco, Cal.; P. H. Mathews, Los Angeles, Cal.; Whitelaw 


Brothers, St. Louis, Mo.; George H. Lawes & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; John H. Corning, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Brady & Co., Detroit, Mich.; The National Building Supply Co., Bal‘imore, Md. ; 
Bloomer-Timms Co., Portlan’, Oreg., and Seattle, W>sh.; Cleveland Builders’ Supply Co., 
Cleveland, 0.; Seymour & Co., Montreal, and at all other central points. 
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GALLERY: LACKAWANNA TRUST AND SAFE DEPosiT Co.’s BUILDING, SCRANTON, Pa. 
A W. FULLER & W. B. PITCHER, ARCHITECTS 
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STANDARD FOR RUBBER INSULATION. 


OKONITE 








TRADE MARK. 
WILLARD L, CANDEE 


th DUR. ANT CHERVER, *} Mars. a Vtg See THE OKONITE co., LTb., 





INSULATED ELECTRIC LICHT 
WIRES 


Are pronounced by leading Architects to be SAFE, DURABLE and EASILY 
ADJUSTED for the inside wiring of PUBLIC and PRIVATE BUILDINGS. 


CANDEE WEATHERPROOF WIRES, OKONITE WATERPROOF 
TAPE, MANSON PROTECTING TAPE. 


——SOLE MANUFACTURERS — 


253 BROADWAY, NEw YORK. 











DI! XON’SSILICA (jRAPHITE PAINT 


FOR TIN OR SHINGLE ROOFS AND IRON WORK. Tin roofs well painted have not re- 
IT IS ABSOLUTELY WITHOUT AN EQUAL. quired repainting for 10 to 15 years. 
If you need any paint it will pay you to send for circular. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 








NEW ENCLAND 
FELT ROOFING 
WORKS, 

1832. 18 Post Office Sq., BOSTON. 
Incorporated 
fapital — “$ 60000 


Jnree a 





Originators of Felt Roof- 
ing in New England. 





piczible Door and Shutter Co, Mansretwrersof 
Partitions PLEXIFOLD SPECIAL TIE 


Simple in constructior. 


Main Office: WORCESTER, MASS. 





Shutters 
Wardrobes, etc. 


Easy to operate. Nosprings, weights or cords. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue. 


New York Office: 1125 BROADWAY. 


Inventors and only Manu- 
facturers of the Celebrated 
BEEHIVE BRAND.” 


Levi Lwin LicuTT. Prest 
Erne C.DAVIS, Treas x. 














3LISHED 1868 


SVU Gis - HAVES oo pnt ) 8c) 


TIl-8™ AVE. 


— 


STS NEAGLE NEW YORK. 


FIRE—PROOF CONSTRUCTION. —e 


PNEUMATIC TUBES 


For Rapid Transmission of Cash, Orders, Papers, Documents. 


USED IN Prominent Department Stores, Dry Goods Houses, Wholesale 
Establishments, Newspaper Offices, Banks, etc. Write for Estimates. 


BOSTEDO PACKAGE AND CASH CARRIER CoO., 
CHICAGO, 156 Lake Street. NEW YORK, 156 Fifth Avenue. 

















BOSTWICK STEEL LATH. ‘he 5est Metal Lath on 


the Mar«ket. 

ACME METAL CORNER STRILF, 
The Best Metal Corner Bead on the Market. 

Write for Samples and Prices. 


Boston Agency: WALDO BROS., 102 Milk St. Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio, 


Specify the Best 


Each Sheet Stamped with Brand and Thickness 
ONE OF E 
OLDEST AND OSBORN’S 
BRANDS IN ic 
THE COUNTRY OLD STYLE 






































HAS STOOD 
THE TEST 
OF TIME 
AND WEAR 











Ic OR I= 
A ROOFING PLATE cannot be made better than this: Coated by the Palm Oil Process; Redipped 
by Hand Evenly Coated over Entire Sheet ; Contains the Best W orking Quality of Steel. 


Made ty J. M. & L. A. OSBORN, Cleveland ana Columbus, Ohir 
HITCHINGS & CO., Established 50 years 


HORTICULTURAL ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS__... mum. 
and largest Manufacturers of 


GREENHOUSE HEATING AND VENTILATING APPARATUS, 











The highest awards received at the World’s Fair for Horticultural Architecture, Greenhouse Con- 
struction and Heating Apparatus. Conservatories, Greenh , Palmh , ote., erected complete wtth 
our Pateut Iron Frame Oonstruction, 


Send four cents for Illustrated Catalogue. 

















80-Paged Illustrated Catalogue 
of over 250 Designs of 
Superior 
WEATHER VANES, 
TOWER ORNAMENTS, 
CHURCH CROSSES, 
FINIALS, Etc,, Etc. 
Mailed to any address for 2-cent 
stamp — half the postage. 
T. W. JONES, Manufacturer, 
18 FLETCHER St., NEW YORK. 


Heliotype Printing (5o., 


211 Tremont Street, Boston. 








ESTABLISHED 1872. 


© | PHOTO- LITHOGRAPH. 
PHOTO- COLOR-LITHOGRAPH. 


o | PHOTO-GELATINE. 
PHOTO-GRAVURE, 
o | PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


COPIES OF ARCHITECTURAL, 
MECHANICAL AND OTHER 
DRAWINGS, MAPS, PLANS, ETC., 
PORTRAITS, VIEWS AND ALL 
BOOK ILLUSTRATIONS. 




















233 MERCER STREET, N.Y. CITY. 


Heliotype Printing (0. 
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9 PARK ST., COR. BEACON, BOSTON, 


Interior = Decorators « and « Painters. 


Decorations in Color and Relief. 
Wall Hangings of all Descriptions. 
Sketches and Estimates Furnished. 
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WE CLAIM THE FOLLOWING MERITS FOR JENKINS BROS.’ VALVES. 


1. Manufactured of the best Steam Metal 

2. No regrinding, therefore not constantly wearing out the Seat of the Valves. 
3. Contain JENKINS DISC, which is suitable for all Pressures of Steam, Oil and Acids. 
4. The Easiest Repaired, and all parts Interchangeable. 

5. Every Valve Tested before leaving the factory. 

6. ALL GENUINE stamped with Trade Mark. 

JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Boston. 











' STEEL ROLLING DOORS 
KINNEAR'S StEEr Rortin Panririons 


THE KINNEAR MFG. COMPANY, Sole irs. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, U.S.A. 


Write for Catalogue. 














Send 
for 
Samples. 





SAMSON SPOT CORD 
You can tell at a glance that no other cord is substituted. It is 
warranted to be of pure Cotton, smooth finish and perfect braid. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 


ASPHAL ROOFING »° PAVING 


MATERIALS. 


WARREN'S “ANCHOR BRAND” NATURAL ASPHALT ROOFING. WARREN'S NATURAL ASPHALT READY ROOFING. 


Send for circulars, samples and specification forms to 


WARREN CHEMICAL & MFG.CO. - + + 81 & 83 Fulton Street, NEW YORK, U.S.A. 


To the Architect and Builder: 


If you will investigate our glass globes for illuminating purposes, 











you will use them because they are scientifically designed, artistic 


and ornamental, and superior to anything yet made. 
Our book “ Light vs. Illumination ” explains the subject thoroughly. 


HOLOPHANE GLASS C€0., No. 1 Broadway, New York. 
.-» THE LAUGHLIN-HOUGH DRAWING TABLES... 











2 ee 5 


y ’ SAVES TIM 
SAVES nae 


’ LAUGHLIN-HOUGH CO. 


30 BROAD ST.. 
NEW YORK. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 








Takes on a full roll of paper ; no waste; no talent board always in good condition. Straight 
edge (or T square), travels perfectly true, positively accurate, and no wobble, and is adjustable. 
Solid boxwood scale full length of table. Length, 6 feet; width, 3% feet. Can be made to any 
special size. 





Awarded Medal and Diploma at Philadelphia Export Exposition. 


ASPHALT noors, ” 


SIDEWALKS AND CARRIAGE-WAYS 


Of Public Buildings, Hospitals, 
Warehouses, stables, Cellars, etc. 


Laid with VAL de TRAVERS ROCK ASPHALT, 


DURABLE, FIREPROOF AND IMPERVIOUS. 
For estimates and list of works executed, apply to 


THE NEUCHATEL ASPHALT CO., Limited, 


265 BROADWAY New York. 


PARQUET FLOORS. 
Lad National Wood Manufacturing Co,, 


3 129 Sth Avenue, New York. 


WAINSCOTINGS and CEILINGS. 


Inlaid Wood Floors 5-16 and 

7-8 inch thick. 

Solid work, Tongued and Grooved 
in each piece. 

psigns & Estimates on applica 

tion. Established 1867. 

















Conservatories, 
Greenhouses, 
Vineries, Etc. 


Designed, erected and heated. Catalogue, also special 


plans and estimates, on application. 


LORD & BURNHAM CO., 
1133 Broadway - - - New York City. 














Maxweil’s Gypsum Water Paint 


... FOR WALLS... 
Of Churches, Office Buildings 
Dwellings, Mills, Factories, etc. 
Bright, Durable and 8) per cent. cheaper than 
Oil Paint. For sale at all the Paint Stores. 
Works: 1420S. Front St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





We make the Best and Most Practical 


ADJUSTABLE DRAWING TABLE 


On the Market for the Money. 


Several Styles and Sizes. If you want a table 
don’t fail to send for our Catalogue and Prices, 





J. G. Alexander Mfg. Co., 


20 Bowery St., Grand Rapids, Mich., U.S. A. 


HIGH-GRADE WOOD MANTELS 
...AND ALDINE GRATES 


40-Page Illustrated Catalogue 
FREE 











ALDINE MANUFACTURING CO., 
101 Court St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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For Plaster Wallis 
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fills a small but im- 
— portant place in a 
building—and fills it 
well. 
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Ask for a sample 
and booklet—free. 








GARA, McGINLEY & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
q@ Agents with stock in most of the large cities. 
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INTERLOCKING 
RUBBER TILING 


as laid by us in the Ladies’ Re- 
tiring Room, Broad St. station, 
Philadelphia. 

Noiseless, non-slippery, sanitary. 
Cleans perfectly ; always bright 
and fresh. ‘The only tile floor 
that servants can stand on with- 
out making the feet sore. A 
perfect floor for offices, banking- 
rooms, libraries, hospital wards, 
cafés, bath-rooms, billiard-rooms, 
vestibules, halls, church aisles, 
piazzas, etc. Laid directly on 
wood, stone, concrete or iron. 
Call or write. 


New York Belting & 
Packing Co., Ltd. 








., 25 Park Place 
Philadelphia . . . 308 Chestnut St. 
ee are ee 150 Lake St. 
OEM (6 2 ct ts 411 No. 3d St. 
San Francisco . 509-511 Market St 
London, W. C. . . A.L. Gibson, 20 


John St., Adelphi 





DRAUGHTING 


in line or color Perspectives. Decorative Detail, 
Ornamental Lettering. 
Miss M. Bryan, 4 Court Sq., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


LISSTOS 
Dita Am COVERINGS 


afk racy ecard COLOR “STEAM PIPES, b THE PERFECT 
; a BOILERS, &c.&c. \, 


WALTER M. CAMPBELL, rea 
54 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. APPLICATION SIMPLE = i i— FELT-LIKE 
& INEXPENSIVE. bo FIRE-PROOF. 


E. ELDON DEANE, H.W. JONNG ROM GOM 


* NEW YORK: CHICAGO - PHIM Ne] aT an - lesa ge) | 


WA 
ASBESTOS MATERIALS, BalelUiiea NL bs-e. war ti to 
ROOFING MATERIALS, F¢6seng Tee \Gh Tus -1) Ves 








Architectural Colorist and Draughtsman,. 
63 Seymour Building, Fifth Ave., cor. 42d St. 
NEw YORK Ciry. 











MASON SAFETY TREAD JOHN WILLIAMS, 544 to 556 West 27th Street, New York. 


An Agent in Every Large City, WROUGHT IRON AND BRASS WORK TO SPECIAL DESIGNS ONLY. 
iffany & Co., N. ¥.; Cottier & Co.,N. Y¥.; L. Marcotte & Co., N. ¥.; McKim, } 
AMERICAN MASON SAFETY TREAD CO., BOSTON, | REFERMNCES: | Waite, N.Y; Babb, Cook « Willard, N. ¥iBruce Price, NY; RM, liane 8. Y's Boros 


Banks & Biddle, Phila.; Frank Hill Smith, Boston ; A. H. Davenport, Boston. 








“Topical Architecture” 


A Series of Classified Designs, 
Arranged for 


DRAUGHTSMEN, DESIGNERS, ARCHITECTS, ETC. 





PARTS 1 and 2, RENAISSANCE DOORWAYS. 
PARTS 3 and 4, RENAISSANCE CAPITALS. 
PARTS 5 and 6 IRON GATES AND RAILINGS. 
PART 7, RENAISSANCE CHIMNEY-PIECES. 





In Press: 
PART 8 TOMBS. PART 9. ARABESQUES. PART 10. SGRAFTITO. 
Other Parts in Preparation. 


Price: Single Part, 40 cts. Three (aiferens) Parts, $1.00. Ten (diferent) Parts, $3.00. 
EACH PART CONTAINS 8 PLATES. 
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The American Architect 
and Building News 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The American Architect and Building News oe, |f 


211 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





Advance Subscription Rates: 


Regular Edition, $6.00 per year ; six months, $ 3.50 
International Edition, per year in advance, 16.00 
- quarterly - 18.00 


[Foreign Postage, $2.00 Extra.] 


‘H#™ Payment should be made to American Archi- 
tect and Building News Co. direct, either by draft 
or post-office order. 


Address all business correspondence to 
the publishers direct. 


Advertising Agents : 


New York City: 
H. M. Carleton, ‘Temple Court, 5 Beekman St. 

Agee: at Large: 
4 Spoke -stield, 


Burrell & Fowler, 


ou Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
310 New England Bldg., 
Cleveland, O. 
Advertising Rates: For “ wants”? and “ propos 
als,” 15 cents per line |8 words to the line], each 
insertion. 50 cents the least charge. Other rates 
on application 








See last or next issue for the following 
advertisements : — 
Carter’s Inks. 
Canton Steel Roofing Co., The 
Dwight Lumber Co. 
Electric Storage Battery Co. The 
Keasby & Mattison Co. 
Merchant & Co. 
Morse, Williams & Co. 
Seifert, Frank A. 
Spaulding Print Paper Co. 
Sproul & McGurrin 
Taylor, N. & G. Co. 
Thorn Oo., J. 8. 





See the first issue of the month for the fol- 
lowing advertisements : — 
Alsen’s Portiand Cement Works, 
Atlas Portland Mees Co, 
Brooks & Co., 
Dayton Lamnanie ‘Elevator Gate Co., The 
Folsom Snow Guard Uc. 
Grand Rapids Moulding Co. 
Hartman Sliding Blind Co. 
Ludlow Saylor Wire Co. 
Nelson, C. T., & Co. 
New Jersey Zinc Co. 
Pitt, Wm. R. 
Thiele, E. 
Vance Boiler Works. 





WANTED. 
~— riON. — Brick mason foreman, competent, 
up to date, desires to make a change; best refer- 
ences. Address “ Paul,’ care American Architect. 
1268 








WANTED. 
\ UPERINTENDENT. — Experienced active young 
man tosuperintend building conatruction. Apply 
by letter to Snare & Triest, 39 Cortlandt St., New 
York, N. Y 1268 





WANTED. 


OSITION Draughtsman, graduate M. I. T., 
Pp travelled in Europe, desires position, Boston pre- 
ferred, at small salary. References, best Boston 
offices. ‘“‘ Fidelis,’’ care American Architect. 

1268 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
OMPETITION designs and perspectives lined and 
G rendered by expert colorist and designer. Tem- 
porary assistance, perspectives, sketches, etc., at ar- 
chitects’ offices within reasonable distance. Address 
“ Artist,” 454 Devon St., Arlington, N. J. 1279 





WANTED. 
SSISTANT.—Wanted, competent assistant, thor- 
oughly familiar with specification work, eon- 
struction and superintendence. Address, stating 
experience and salary expected, ““ Nettleton & Kahn,” 
1117 Union Trust Building, Detroit, Mich. 1268 





WANTED. 
LEVER DRAUGHTSMAN. — Wanted, by an in- 
terior decorator, an architectural draughtsman 
of experience in decorative design, one who has a 
god sense of color, and excels in drawing ornament. 
A good salary and a permanent position for a clever 
min. Statequalifications, experience,etc. Address 
“ Decor,” this office 1268 & 





WANTED. 
P ISITION. — Young man wishing position witha 
New York architect, where from small beginning 
can work himself into a good position. Graduate, 
two years’ course of architecture in Brooklyn, with 
six months’ experience. References. Address “C.,”’ 
606 Temple Court, New York City. 1268 





Permanent Position Wanted 


Y experienced designer and colorist. Address 
“ Renaissance,”’ care H. M. Carleton, Temple 
Court, N. Y. 1268 
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THE EXTREME | 
WHITENESS 


Fine grinding, great covering capacity, 
density and purity are characteristics 
of the 


HARRISON WHITE LEAD 


which make it the best 
for architects to specify. 
HARRISON BROS. & CO., Inc., 
White Lead, Colors, Paints, Varnishes, Chemicals 
35th St. and Grays Ferry Road, Philadelphia. 
117 Fulton 8t., New York. 27 Lake St.. 


, 


Chicago 





a\J, W. TAYLOR’S PHOTOGRAPH SERIES 
151 MONROE ST., CHICAGO © OF AMERICAN ARCHITECTURE. 


Removed to Owings Building. 
Send two 5 cent stamps for Catalogue. 











For Richness of Design, 
Beauty of Finish and 
Harmonious Effects, 


. Berger’s.. 
Classic Metal Ceilings 


ARE UNSURPASSED. 





Send for our booklet ‘‘A NEW IDEA IN 
METAL CBEILINGS,"’ — ’tis free. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


CANTON, OHIO. 














as Steel: 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT and STACKS, 
Counting Room and Vault Fittings, 


| 
| 
| LIFE AND FIRE INSURANCE RECORD DEPOSITS, 


‘\ 
| GOVERNMENT, STATE, COUNTY and MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS © 


Furnished Throughout. 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS, JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Real Estate and Law Office Furniture. 





Art Metal 
Construction 
Co. 


406 
Tremont 
Bldg., 
BOSTON, 
MASS. 























BUILDING PATENTS. 


[Printed specifications of any patents here mentioned | 





. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Reported for The American Architect and Building News.) 


together with full detail illustrations, may be obtained | 


of the Commissioner of Patents,at Washingte n, for | 


five cents.) 


646,192. 


New York, N. Y. 
646,205. ‘AUTOMATIC DooR- OPENER.—John Com 
ten, Atchison, Kan. 


16,216. _ REFLECTOR. — Osear Hillstrom, 


York, N. 
646,223. 


F. Keil, New York, N. Y. 


646,233. 


646,236. 


Lexington, Neb. 


646,239. 


Schuyler, San Diego, Cal. 


646,371. 


BEAM-COVERING. — Corydon T. 


Purd 


Door- SPRING, — Francis Keil and Henry | 

SLIDING-DooR LocK.—Augustus Newell, | 
Pasadena, Cal. | 
Box-CoRNIck. — Christian M. Prutsman,| 00. 
BUTTON FOR SLIDING Doors. — Daniel 


ROOF-VENTILATOR OR pena -Cows. 


— Richard M. Pancoast, Camden, N. 


646,439. 


New Haven, Conn. 


646,440. 


SToP 


Levy, Cleveland, O. 


646,445. 


WATER SUPPLY 


EXPANSIBLE Biv. aes P. Lavigne, | 


AND WASTE Cock. — Solomon M. 


AND HEATING APP 


RATUS. — Allan G. Mather, Milwaukee, Wis. 


646,456. 


DooR-FASTENER. —Charles S. Norton and 


Charlies E. Taylor, Nortonvile, I). 


646,465. THRESHOLD. — George A. Seely, Emmets- 


burg, la. 


646,479. MITER-Box.—John W. Wilkinson, Cam- 


bridge, Mass. 


646,482. RADIATOR AND HEATER ae. 
Frederick V. Winters, New York, N. 


- ta »494-495. 


646,502-504. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION FOR FLOORS 


ROOFING. — Frank Mites. Chicago, 


AND CEILINGS, — Timothy O'Shea, Chicago, Ill. 


646,517. 


DooR-HOLDER. — James M. Chritton and 


James A. Goodner, Pueblo, Col. 


646,533. 
delphia, Pa. 








Door-STopP. — Franklin E. Beatty, Phila- 


New | 


{ Although a lar pe portion of the building intelligence 

| is prov ided by thew reqular correspondents, the edi- 

tors greatly desire to receive voluntary information, 

Y+ | especially from the smaller and outlying towns.) 

P| 
ADVANCE RUMORS. 

| Adams, Mass.— The Dobler Bros., of Albany, N. 
Y., and Geo. Maweert, it is reported, will erect a 
new hotel on Park St. The proposed structure is 
to be constructed of pressed buff brick, and will 
be 80’ x 107’, and two stories in height; cost, $40,- 


| Buffalo, N. Y.—Whitcomb, Weed & Co., of Boston, 
Mass., have had plans prepared by Architect H. I. 
Cobb, of Washington and Chicago, for a hote) to 

| be erected at the corner of Washin gton and Clinton 

| Sts. The proposed structure will be nine stories 

in height, containing 315 rooms, and will front 122/ 

| on Washington St. and 147/0n Clinton St. It will 

be built of light gray brick and terra-cotta; cost, 
about $500,000. 

A- The Wellborne-Sumner Co. has had plans pre- 
pared by Esenwein & Johnson, architects, for 
alterations to the "aaa | building at 285 Ellicott 
St., costing $6,000 

Caroline L. Wiles will build a two-story frame 
block of houses on Kingston P), and Seneca St. 

Cashton, Wis.— Chandler & Park, architects, Ra- 
cine, have drawn plans for a $10,000 brick hotel 
building to be erected here. 

Cedar Rapids, Ia.— Architect W. A. Fulkerson 
has prepared plans for a 6-room brick and stone 
addition to the school-house and also a boiler-house; 
cost, about $20,000. 

Chester Pa. -— The Franklin Forging & Steel Co., of 
Allegheny, have purchased 30 acres of land here 
and will erect a $200,000 plant. Work will begin 
at once. 
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The Improved Shingle Stain and 
Preservative. Imparts an artistic 
finish to shingles and prolongs 
their life by penetrating the pores 
of the wood and retarding decay. 


Shingletint is made in all desir- 
able shades, is easily applied, the 
colors are permanent, and money 
is saved by its use. 


Full information and finished 
samples of wood mailed free for 
the asking. 

BERRY BROTHERS, Limitea, 


Varnish Manufacturers, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


New York, 252 Pearl St. CHICAGO, 15 and 17 Lake St. 
Boston, 520 Atlantic Ave. CINCINNATI, 304 Main St, 
Batimonre, 22 FE, Lombard St. Sr. Lovurs, 112 8, Fourth St. 
PHILADELPHIA, 26 and 28 N. Fourth St, 
SAN FRANCISCO, 117 and 119 Market St. 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) 

Chicago, Ill. — Fritz Lang, architect, will erect a 
$22,000 three-story pressed brick flat building, 35/ 
x 125/, on the Northwest Side. 

Gorge L. Harvey, 115 Monroe St., has designed 
a $65,090) six-story and basement factory building, 
Ju! x 150’, to be erected on Jefferson St. 

Coatesville, Pa. — A new bigh-school building will 
be erected at a cost of $50,000. 

Dundee, N. Y.—John C. Wolf, of Corning, is build- 
ing a church of stone, brick and terra-cotta tor the 
Episcopal Society, to cost $4,000 

Flushing, L. I., N. ¥.— It is stated that Wm. T. 
James, proprietor of the Hygienic Ice plant at 
Kissena Lake on 19th St. and Laburnan Ave., which 
was burned March 31 at a loss of about $30,000, will 
rebuild at once, 

Fremont, Neb. — The Fremont Hospital Co. is 
having plans prepared by A. H. Dyer, architect, for 
a three-story hospital building. It will be con- 
structed of common and pressed brick, with stone 
trimming; cost, $20,000. 

Friendship, N. Y.— John C. Wolf, of Corning, will 
build a brick, terra-cotta and stone church tor the 
Episcopal Society; cost, $6,000. 

Galion, O.— The stockholders of the Central Hotel 
have concluded to make extensive improvements 
upon the hotel. F, S. Hartman, of Crestline, is the 
architect and has the drawings now on the boards. 

Great Falls, Mont.—The Presbyterian Society has 
had plans prepared for a modern chuich to cost 
complete about $20,000. The main part is to be 
erected soon, and will coset about $15,000. 

Hamilton, 0.— Ballinger & Jacobs have had plans 
prepared by Architect George Barkman for a brick 
and stone foundry; cost, $10,000. 

Indian Orchard, Mass.— Page & Hayes, archi- 
tects, of Springfield, have drawn plans fora church 
and a parochial school for the Catholic Society. 
The church will be of Komanerque design and will 
be constructed of brick with brownstone and terra- 
cotta trimmings. It will seat 400 people; cost, 
$25,000. The school-building will be constructed 
of brick with brownstone trimming. It will have 
a seating capacity of 200; cost, $8,000. 

Leetonia, 0.—W. G. Eckles, of New Castle, Pa , has 
prepared plans for a $10,000 pressed brick church, 
with slate roof and hot air heat, for the Presby- 
terian Society. 

Louisville, Ky.—Architect John B. Hutchings, 
has prepared plans for a two and one-half story 
brick residence, 30’ x 45’. for Emil Waltenberger; 
cost, $6,000. 

Architects Dodd & Cobb have prepared plans for 
remodelling a printing-house and three-story addi- 
tion for G. H. Fetter & Co. It will have composition 
roof, passenger and freight elevator, steam heat; 
cost, $10,000. 

Milwaukee, Wis. — Architect John Menge is pre- 
paring plans for a four-story store and office build- 
ing t> be erected on Grand Ave., near 3d St. It 
will be of brick, with steam heat, gas and electric 
lights, oak finish and gravel roof; cost, $15,000. 
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For HARD PLASTER, LIME, CEMENT, ETC. 


Description and Prices on application... 


W. D. DUNNING, 
239 W. Water St. ca SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Domestic Water Supply. 


There are TWO and ONLY TWO absolutely safe ma- 
chines that will pump water every day in the year. 














They are 


The Improved Rider Hot Air Engine. . . 
The Improved Ericsson Hot Air Engine. 
Catalogue ‘‘B’’ on application. Address the nearest office, 


.  RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO., 


| DELAMATER IRON WORKS, 
Succeeding | RIDER ENGINE CO. 


23Cortlandt St., NEW YORK. 239Franklin St., BOSTON. 





~ 


86 Lake St., CA AGO. | Teniente Rey, 71, | 692 Craig St., MONTREAL. P. O. 


Cc ; - : 
«ON. 7th St., PHILADELPHIA. HAVANA, CUBA. |  22A Pitt St., SYDNEY,N.S. W. 














BENJAIIN MOORE & CO., 


Brooklyn, New York. 


GOULD & CUTLER, New England Agents, RNs 
Chicago, III. 


69-75 Union St., BOSTON. 
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The walls and ceilings in many of the finest public and private buildings * 

in the United States are finished with MURESCO. It is an inex 4 

pensive, durable and sanitary finish, MURESCO ean be used for » 

the finest decorations or for rough work in place of whitewash. ‘Tne a 

smooth, silky effect produced by MYRESCO is artistic and peculiarly . 

pleasant and restful to the eyes. > 

For schools, churches, halls, hospitals, hotels, theatres, office buildings, . 

stores, warehouses, factories, etc., MURESCO is unequalled. Specify - 

it. White and fourteen tints. Send for ce card and | Ss 
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UTCHER’S BOSTON POLISH 


is the best finish for 


FLOORS, ... 
Interior Woodwork and Furniture. PHUTCHER POLISH C0., 


io ty Beaters in Pekeenre’ Oa 356 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass, 


For Sale by Dealers in Painters’ Supplies. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 








BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Advance Rumors Continued.) } (Advance Rumors Continued.) 
Minneapolis, Minn, — Wm. M. Kenyon, architect, | Sigourney, Ia.— Libbe, Nourse & Rasmussen, ar 
is preparing plans for a passenger station to be chitects, Des Moines, are drawing plans for a new 
erected by the Soo Line on 5th Ave. N., between | 
Washington and 2d Sts. It will be 35’ x 36’, two| $20,000. 
stories, of pressed mottled brick with stone trim- 


mings and a tile roof with a 200-foot train-shed; Seeiene, Wee. ~ b. io Rand hee Grave plans for 


cost, $15,000. A, poner — Ye on on Pend d’Ureille by 
The State University will erect an addition to ee geen sgedieits s ; 
the engineering building this season. It will be | St. Bernard, O.—The Bowker Fertilizing Co. will 
45’ x 225’, two stories, of pressed brick, cut stone | let the contract this week for their new $60,000 
and slate roof; cost, $20,000. | plant to be erected here. The buildings will con 
Wm. M. Kenyon, architect, is preparing revised | sist of a two-story frame storage building, 161’ x 
plans for a freight depot to be erected by the Soo} 201’; milling building, and a two-story brick boiler 
Line on 2d St. and 5th Ave. N. It will be 50’ x525/,/ and engine house, 50/ x 947 
of selected brick, with gravel roof; 35’ x 50’ will be | Stevens Point, Wis.—The Boston Furniture Co. 
two stories and basement, and the remainder one- will erect a store building after plans by Architect 
story and high basement; cost complete, $50,000. | J.H. Jeffers. It will be constructed of brick, 25’ 
New Haven, Conn.— Brown & Van Beren are| * 75’, and will be two stories high. 
drawing plans for a new school-building to be built | st. Louis, Mo. — W. E. Matthews, Union Trust 
on Livingston St. | Building, is preparing plans for a new eburch to 
Omaha, Neb. — Charles Cleves is drawing plans for be erected by the M. E. Society, to cost $15,000. 
a $30,000 hotel, to be built at 12th and Howard Sts., 
for Joseph Gabm. 
J.H. Harte has the contract to make changys and 
improvements in the store front of the Continental | West Springfield, Mass.— Frank L. Worthy is 


Tuscola, I11.—The Wortham Bros. Co. will erect 
a three-story business building to cost $50,000. 


Clothing Co., at 15th and Douglas Sts. ; cost, $7,000. having plans drawn fora factory building to replace 

Perryaville, O.—Architect F.S. Hartman, of Crest- one burned some time ago. The structure will be 
line, is preparing plans for the First National Bank built of brick, three stories high, and 150/ long by 
Building soon to be erected here. 60’ wide. 


Pittsburg, Kan.— Architect J. M. Smith, 419 N.| Wheeling, W. Va.—Geisey & Faris, architects 
Broadway, has prepared plans for a two-story brick are drawing plans for remodelling the Orphans’ 
and stone fireproof store and office building for N. Home on §S. Market St., which is maintained by the 
Coughenour; cost, $8,500. St. Alphonsus Church; cost, about $10,000. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.— The Standard Brewing Co., of | Wichita, Kan. — Architect Elbert Dumont, 117 N. 
New Castle, have purchased a 10-acre site near; Main St., has prepared plans for a frame residence 
here and will erect a brewery, to cost $300,000. for S. W. Cooper; cost, $7,000. 

Richmond, Va.— The Board of Education will! xenia, O.—It was voted recently to erect a court 
expend $11,000 in alterations to the high school house to cost about $200,000. 








and Bellevue School. 


high-school building to be built this year; cost, 
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Fron-Work. 





Notice. 


E HAVE in our yard, at East Berlin, Conn., a very 


large stock of beams, 


channels, angles, plates and 


other structural material of high quality. We are able to 
furnish from this stock any ordinary BRIDGE, BUILD= 
ING, ROOF or other structural work promptly and with 


no delay. 


We invite correspondence. 


THE BERLIN IRON BRIDGE CO., 


Boston Office : 
Room 200, Equitable Bidg. 


New York Office: 
Room 718 Bennett Bidg., Cor. Fulton and Nassau Sts. 


Philadelphia Office, Rooms 909-910, Stephen Girard Building. 


Main Office and Works, East Berlin, Conn. 





JACKSON ARCHITECTURAL IRON WORKS, 


ESTABLISHED 1840. 











Fronts for Buildin 
Balconies and 
Sidewalk Lights. 


IRON 


, Cornices, Lintels and Sills, Doors and Shutters, Girders and Beams, Fire-escape 
ders, Columns and Roofs, Sky and Floor Lights, Stable Fittings and Fixtures, 
Artistic work in Wrought and Cast Iron, Brass and Bronze. 











Designs and Estimates of Cost Furnished for Work in any Department. 


Foundry and Shops, East 28th and East 29th 





Sts. Office, 315 East 28th St., New York. 




















BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


APARTMENT-HOUSES. 

Joplin, Mo.—Three-st’y bk.‘aparts., 51’ x 74’, gravel 
roof, steam; $23,000; o., J. H. Kingston; a., J. P. 
Kingston, Worcester, Mass. 

Kewanee, I11.—S. Chestnut St., three-st’y bk. & 
st. aparts., 64/ x 149’, comp. roof, steam; $20,000; 
o., X. Caverno and A.J. Anderson; a., Henry Ek- 
lund 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Two-st’y bk. aparts., 45/ x 120’, 
shingle roof, furnace; $18,000; o., A. D. Meiselbach; 
a., H. Messer & Son. 

Minneapolis, Minn. — Lindale Ave., three-st’y bk. 
& st. aparts., 60’ x 300’, gravel roof, steam; $16,000; 
o., L. M. Henry; a., F. D. Orff. 

CHURCHES. 

Boston, Mass. — 8lue Hill Ave., cor. Schuyler St., 
bk. church, 75’ x 90’ x 120’, pitch roof, steam; $50,- 
000; o., Rt. Rev. J. J. Williams; b., Leach & Early; 
a., Frank Keeley 

Flint, Mich. —One-st’y bk. & st. church, 60’ x 100’, 
slate roof, furnace; $16,000; 0., Congregational 
Society; a., F. W. Hollister. 

Milwaukee, Wis.— Howel/ Ave., bk. church, 50’ x 
72’ x 140’, slate roof, furnace; $26,000; o., St. Augus- 
tine’s Society; a., Anton Dohmen. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


Elmwood, 0.—2)-st’y bk. school, 42’ x 86’, slate | 
roof, hot air; $10,000; o., Board of Education; a. 
B. C. De Camp. 


La Salle, Tll.— Two-st’y bk. & st. parochial school, 





x 121’, slate roof, steam: $25,000; o., St. Hya- 
cinthe Catholic Church; a., H. J. Schlacks. 


FACTORIES. 

Boston, Mass.— Aristo! St., nr. Albany St., two- 
st’y bk. manufacturing building, 69’ x 7¥, flat roof; | 
$7,000; o., Geo. C. Conant; b., Morris Gutlon; a., | 
C. A. Halstrom. } 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—John St., nr. Jay St., three-st’y 
bk. factory. 50’ x 52’ 6", gravel roof, steam; $9,000; | 
o., J. W. Mesury & Son, Jay St.; a, E. N. Stone, | 
1364 Dean St 

Flint, Mich. —Three-st’y bk. factory building, 60" | 
x 390, 90’ x 105’. gravel roof.steam; $30,000; o., The 
Flint Wagon Works; a., A. C. Frost. 

New York, N. ¥.— Second Ave., No. 2076, four-st’y | 


BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 





(Factories Continued.) 
bk. & st. factory, 25’ x 99’; $12,000; o., R. W. Town- 
send, 18 E. 73d St.; a., 8S. D. Cohen, 23 Park Row. 

Philadelphia, Pa. — Zighth and Arch Sts., six-st’y 
bk. & fr. factory, 89’ x 112’; $60,000; o., J. S. Thorn; 
b., Geo, F. Payne & Co.; a., Hales & Ballinger. 

HOSPITALS. 

Evanston, Ill. — Ridge Ave., No. 2650, three-st’y bk- 
& st. hospital, 40’ x 75’, tile roof, hot water; $35,000; 
o., Evanston Hospital; a., Geo. L. Harvey. 

HOTELS. 

Brevard, N. C.—Three-st’y fr. hotel, 96’ x 160’, 
slate roof, steam; $20,000; o., Foxaway County; a., 
S. W. Foulk & Son. 

Brooklyn, N. ¥.— Ulmer Park, three-st’y fr. hotel 
50’ x 145’, $16,000; o., Wm. Texter; a., H. Voll- 
weiler, 483 Hart St. 

Wyandotte, Mich.—Two-st’y & base. bk. hotel, 
45’ x 100’, slate roof, furnace; $15,000; o., Wm. H. 
Denman; a., W. D. Butterfield & Co. 

HOUSES. 

Boston, Mass — Nightingale St., nr. Wales St., two 
2}-st'y fr. dwells., 25’ x 41’, pitch roofs; $10,000; o., 
a. & b., F. J. Rockwell. 

Francis St., No. 50, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 26’ x 59” 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., Fredericka Isle; a 
& b., J. C. Spillane. 

Francis St., No. 54, 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 26” x 59/, 
pitch roof, furnace; $5,500; o., Annice Leather; a. 
& b., J. C. Spillane. 

Ruthven St., nr. Humbolt Ave., 2h-st’y fr. dwell., 
35’ x 46’, pitch roof, furnace; $8,000; o., Elizabeth 
M. Bacon; b., Morrison Bros.; a., S. J. Brown. 

Kempton St ,nr. Huntington Ave., three-st’y bk. 
dwell., 19 x 21’ x 53’, flat roof; $8,000; o. & b., B. J. 
Connelly; a., F. Mahony. 

Audubon Road, nr. Beacon St., 7 three-st’y bk. 
dwells., 19 x 25’ x 50’, flat roofs, furnaces; $80,000; 
o., Marshall Wentworth; b., L. L. Sellew; a., J. F. 
Morrison. 

Chambers St., Nos. 113-115, 2 three-st’y bk. dwells. 
& stores, 18’ x 24/ x 62’, flat roofs; $14,000; o., Mass. 
Gen’! Hospital; b., David Stern; a., F. A. Norcross. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Foster Ave., cor. E. 24th St., two- 
st’y & attic dwell., 28’ x 46’; $5,000; o., Christian 
Baur, 248 Saratoga Ave.; a., B. Driesler, 1432 Flat- 
bush Ave. 

Pacific St., nr. Buffalo Ave., three-st’y bk. dwell., 
20 x 50’; $6,000; o., Julius Bahr, 343 Avenue D, 


’ 





PASSAIC ROLLING MILL €0., 


PATERSON, N. J. 
20 inches 


Steel Beats =: 


ALL STRUCTURAL SHAPES. 
NEW YORK OFFICE . . 45 BROADWAY. 


Boston Office, No. 31 State Street. 


4 inches 
to 





Cc. BICKELHOUPT, 


PATENT 
METALLIC 


SKY-LIGHT 


WORKS. 
242 and 245 West 47th Street, New York. 


Telephone: 675 39th St. a few doors west of Broadway. 
Send for Catalogue. 
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(Houses Continued.) 


Bayonne, N. J.; a., E. Ciccarelli, 446 Central Ave., 

Jersey City, N. J. . 
Columbus, O.-—- Ohio Ave., two-st’y bk. dwell., 38’ x 

46’, slate roof, hot water; $8,000; o., C. L. Peters; 

a., E. G. Blakeston. 

Sherman St., two-st’y bk: dwell., 32/ x 45’, slate 
roof, furnace; $5,000; o., H. Hunziker; a., 
Diebel. 


Marshalltown, Ia.— Two-sty bk. dwell., 32’ x 50’, 
tile roof, hot air; $8,000; o., H. B. Miller; a., Pres- 
cott & Co. 


Newton, Mass.— Beacon St., two-st’y bk. dwell., 
34’ x 84’, pitch roof, hot water; $25,000; o., Miss M. 
J. Sitgreaves; b., H. H. Hunt; a., Winslow, Wither- 
ell & Bigelow. 


New York, N. Y.— West End Ave., cor. 92d St.,5 
four-st’y & base. bk. dwells., 25’, 37’, 33’ x 387, 34” 
10’, 66’; $101,000; 0., Riverside Building Co., 2291 
Broadway. 

E. Righty-sizth St., No.7, five-st’y bk. dwell., 27’ 
x 83’; $50,000; o., F. K. Pendleton, 41 E. 74th St.; 
a., Warren & Wetmore, 3 E. 33d St. 

EZ. Seventy-seventh St., No. 37, four-st’y & base. 
bk. & st. dwell., 32’ 6” x 70’; $35,000; 0., Paul L. 
Ford, 247 Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Germantown Hunting Park 
Ave., three-st’y bk. & granite dwell., 30’ 6” x 72/; 
$6,000; 0., Valentine Siebig; b., Benj. Walker. 

Somerville, Mass.— Prospect Hill Ave. and Monroe 
St., two-st’y fr. dwell., 34’ x 38’, shingle roof, hot 
water; $6,000; 0., C. A. Cushman; b., J. M. An- 
drews & Son; a., A. H. Gould. 


MERCANTILE BUILDINGS. 


Birmingham, Ala.— Four-st’y & base. bk. & st. 
business building, gravel roof, steam; $50,000; o., 
Milner & Kettig; a., D. A. Helmich. 

Boston, Masa.— Friend St., Nos. 102-106, three-st’y 
bk. mercantile building, 50’ x 62’, flat roof, steam; 
$30,000; o.. B. P. Newhall; b., Morrison Bros.; a 
Aldrich & Briecoe. 


OF FICE-BUILDINGS. 


New York, N. ¥Y.— Sixth Ave., cor. 40th St., eight- 
st’y & base. bk. & st. studios, 59‘ 7” x 100’; $300,000; 
o., Eliza M. Anderson, Greenwich, Conn. 

W. Twenty-fourth St., No. 41, eight-st’y bk. & st. 
offices & stores, 20’ 10’ x 89/ 9/7; $65,000; 0., Catha- 
rine Walsh, Newark, N. J. 

San Angelo, Tex. — Three-st’y st. bank building, 
29 x 100’, gravel roof, hot air; $100,000; 0., Concho 
National Bank; a., J. R. Gordon, 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Crookston, Minn.— Two-st’y & base. bk. & terra- 
cotta court-house, 70/ x 104’, slate roof, steam; 
$50,000; o., Polk County; a., Kenny & Detweiler. 

Flushing, L.I., N. ¥.— 2}-st’y fr. public hall, 36 x 
70’; $5,000; 0., Good Citizenship League; a., S. E. 
Gage and W. K. Wallace, 3 Union Sq. 

Martinez, Cal.— Two-st'y bk. & st. court-house, felt 
& gravel roof, steam heat; $100,000; 0o., Contra 
Costa County; a., Cunnirgham Bros. 

New York, N. ¥.— Sedgwick Ave., nr. 167th St., 
three-st’y bk. station-house, 90’ x 100’; $90,000; o., 
City of New York; a., Horgan & Slattery, 1 Madi- 
son Ave. 


STABLES. 

Newton, Mass.— Hammondwood Road, one-st’y 
stable, 42/ x 50’, hot water; $5,000; o., Hollis B. 
Page; b., W. H. Benjamin; a., S. D. Hayden. 

New York, N. Y.— One Hundred and Forty-second 
St.,or, Alexander Ave., three-st’y bk. shop & stable, 
31/ 6" x 90’; $15,000; o., Central Union Gas Co., 350 
Alexander Ave.; a., A. E. Davis, 2558 Third Ave. 


STORES. 

Iola, Kan. — Two-st’y & base. bk. & st. store build- 
ing, 51’ x 101’, gravel roof, hot water; $20,000; o., 
Iola Wholesale Grocery Co.; a., H. M. Hadley, 
Topeka. 

New York. N. Y.— Third Ave., nr. 172d St., 2 four- 
st’y bk. flats & stores, 27’ x 88’; $30,000; o., C. Becker, 
re Park Ave.; a., R. Werner, 178th St. & Webster 

ve. 

Wooster St., Nos. 160-162, six-st’y bk. lofts & 
stores, 46’ 11 x 70’; $50,000; o., S. M. Olson, 1169 
Barretto St. 


TENEMENT-HOUSES. 


Brockton, Mass. — Three-st’y tenements, 73/ x ay, 
flat roof, steam; $25,000; o., Charles E Hurley; a., 
Henry Vincent. 
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HOLT & BUGBEE . ° . . 
BLACKER & SHEPARD . . . 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO. . . . 
E. A. CARLISLE, POPE & CO. . 
W. B. POPE & CO. : . 

OWEN BEARSE & SONS CO. 

JOHN M. WOODS & CO. . 

EST. J. W. LEATHERBEE _. . 

C. W. LEATHERBEE LUMBER CO. 

> G. POND : . 
PALMER, PARKER & CO. 

PARKER & PAGE . 

A. H. DAVENPORT 


J.F. POPE & SONS. : ; ; 
W. P. RICE : : : : > 
HUTCHINSON LUMBEB CO. ; % 
J. K. & B. SEARS CO. . ; . fe 
BUTTRICK LUMBER CO. . ‘5 : 


booklet. 


Telephone Boston 1911. 
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and will last for generations. 
or SPLIT, and EXCELS all other woods for BUILDINGS. 


REDWOOD SHINGLES have no equal. Will last 50 to 75 years. 


CALIFORNIA 


REDWOOD LUMBER 


COSTS NO MORE THAN PINE 
Does not SWELL, SHRINK, CHECK 


Resists fire. 


REDWOOD can be bought at retail of the following named dealers: 





. Boston, Mass. LEXINGTON LUMBER CO. ° LEXINGTON, MASS. 
° bad a HENRY 8S. LOCKE . ° ‘ NEEDHAM, “* 
é “ ‘ J.B. RHINES & CO. WEYMOUTH, 
e « vi O. WOODS & CO. i NATICK, : 
° “s “ UNION LUMBER CO. R ; ‘. ‘ “sg “ 
° “ “6 J. P. LANGMAID & SON ° ° ° SALEM, . 
° “ “6 S. B. BALKAM &CO.. ° ‘ ° - Hype Park, ‘* 
“ “ TAYLOR & GOODWIN CoO. HAVERHILL, “ 
‘ “ J. H. BURT & CO. . MATTAPAN, “ 
“6 “ STOUGHTON LUMBER CO. STOUGHTON, 
“ “ GEORGE DEWITT ae . No. EASTON, 53 
“ “ F. W. LIBBY AMESBURY, “ 
“ “ RICE & GRIFFIN . WorcesTER, 
BEVERLY, “ | E. A. BLODGETT SPRINGFIELD, “ 
SOMERVILLE, “ BERLIN MILLS CO. PORTLAND, MAINE 
‘ Lynn, “ MORSE & CO. : : : ‘ BANGOR, “ 
MIDDLEBORO, ‘“ F.D. COOK LUMBER CO. . j . ; Nasuua, N. H. 
. WaALTHaM, “ BARTLETT & CO. " ‘ ‘ P BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


We have in stock and in transit from one to two millions of Redwood and can furnish 
any sizes required. Read our references from week to week ; 


also write us for descriptive 


BARTLETT LUMBER CO., 


Room 409, Exchange Bidg., State St., Boston, Mass. 
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BUILDING INTELLIGENCE. 


(Tenement Houses Continued.) 

Brooklyn, N. Y.— Kent Ave., nr. Park Ave., four- 
st’y bk. tenement, 25’ x 62’; $5,000; 0., A. Colson, 
315 E. 104th St., New York. 

Fifty-sizth St., or. 6th Ave.,3 three-st’y bk. tene- 
ments, 20’ x 52’; $15,000; o., H. H. Flood, 27 Seventh 
Ave.; a., T. Bennett, 198 Fifty-third St. 

Fourteenth St., 8 s, nr. 4th Ave., 2 four-st’y bk. 
tenements, 25/ x 58’; $16,000; 0., John Dahl, 4th 
Ave, & 13th St. 

Dean St.,n 8, 100’ e Franklin Ave., 4 four-st’y bk. 
tenements, 25’ x 80’ 6’; $56,000; o., Meyer Bros., 
1258 Broadway; a., G. F. Rosen, 68 Fort Greene P). 

New York, N. Y.— St. Raymond Ave., cor. Lafay- 
ette St., three-st’y bk. tenement & store, 21’ x 50; 
$6,000; o., Frank Lonk, 329 E, 115th St. 

WAREHOUSES. 

Malden, Mass.— Commercial St., two-st’y storage 
building, 80’ x 80’; $20,000; 0., Boston Rubber Co. 
New York, N. ¥.— W. Thirty-first St., Nos. 113- 
117, seven-st’y bk. warehouse, 62/ 6/’ x 85’; $50,000; 
o., T. J. Duffy, 131 W. 31st St.; a., A. V. Porter, 621 

Broadway. 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Callowhili St., nr. 16th St., 
eight-st’y bk. & granite warehouse, 40’ 9 x 151’; 
$50,000; 0., Philadelphia & Reading R. R.; b., 
Arthur H. Williams’ Sons; a., G. W. Cook. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

New York, N. Y.— Fi/ty-jirst St., nr. 10th Ave., 
five-st’y bk. laundry, 44’ 6” x 90’; $22,000; 0., Benj. 
Schneider, 39 W. 101st St.; a., W. C. Dickerson, 
149th St. & 3d Ave. 


COMPETITIONS. 


Boston Society of Architects. 
ROTCH TRAVELLING-SCHOLARSHIP. 


Seventeenth Annual Competition. 











The examination for the Rotch Travelling-Scholar- 
ship will be held at the Boston Architectural Club, 5 
Tremont Place, Boston, on Monday and Tuesday, 
April 16th and 17th, at nine o’clock A. M. 

Candidates must be under thirty years of age, must 
have worked during two years in the employ of an 
architect resident in Massachusetts, and will be re- 
quired to pass preliminary examinations upon the 
following subjects: — 

I, Construction, Theory and Practice. (Written 
examination.) 

Il. An Elementary Knowledge of the French Lan- 
guage. (Written examination.) 

Ill, History of Architecture. (Written examina- 
tion.) 

IV. Freehand Drawing from the Cast. 

Candidates who pass in these preliminary examina- 
tions will be asked to present themselves on the third 
Saturday following, for the competition in Design. 


| 


COMPETITIONS. 








Candidates who have passed in the preliminary 


| ¢xaminations since 1897 are eligible for admission to 








the competition in Design without re-examination. 

The successful candidate in each vearly examina- 
tion receives from the Trustees of the Schoiarship 
annually, for two years, $1,000, to be expended in 
foreign travel and study; provided always that the 
beneficiary shows such fitnees and diligence as may 
be required of him. 

The Boston Society of Architects has offered the 
sum of $75 as a second prize. 

Candidates are required to register their names 
with the Secretary of the Committee three days 
before the opening of the examinations. 

Any further information concerning the Scholar- 
ship can be obtained upon application to 

C. H. BLACKALL, Secretary, 

1268 1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 





TATE-HOUSE. 
[At Jackson, Miss.) 
Plans and specifications will be received until 
April 20, for a State Capitol, to cost $1,000,000. 
STATE-HOUSE COM, 1268 


IGH SCHOOL. 
[At Savannah, Ga.) 
Designs will be received by the Trustees of Chat- 
ham Academy until April 25, for a high school. 
HENRY C, CUNNINGHAM, Chmn, Bldg. Com. 
1269 





PROPOSALS, 


HURCH. 
[At Warsaw, Wis.) 
Sealed bids will be received until April 17, 1900, 
for the erection of a brick church. REV. F. GAW- 
LOWICZ. 1268 
CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At East Orange, N. J.) 
Sealed proposals will be received by the Board of 
Education until April 16th, for the erection of an 
addition to the Columbian School building. JOHN 
CROWELL, sec. 1268 





OSPITAL. 

[At Syracuse, N. Y.]) 

Sealed bids will be received until April 19th, for 

the erection of a county hospital. CHARLES E. 
SHINAMAN, Clk. Bd. of Supervigors. 1268 





Treasury Department, Office Supervising Architect, 
Washington, D. C., April 7, 1900. Sealed proposals 
will be received at this office until 2 o’clock P. M. on 
the 10th day of May, 1900, and then opened, for the 
erection and completion of the U. S. Government 
buildings, Pan American Exposition, on the Niagara 
Frontier, in accordance with the drawings and speci- 
tication, copies of which may be had at this office 
and at the office of the Superintendent of the U.S. 
Post-office at Buffalo, N. Y., at the discretion of 
the Supervising Architect. JAMES KNOX TAY- 
LOR, Supervising Architect. 1269 





PROPOSALS. 


JOSPITAL BUILDING. 

[At Chippewa Falls, Wis.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until April 24th, 
for the erection of a building for epileptics at the 
Wisconsin Home for Feeble Minded. STATE BOARD 
OF CONTROL. 1268 


CHOOL-HOUSE, 
[At Youngstown, O.} 
Sealed bids will be received until April 16, fora 
6-room brick and stone addition to Maboning Ave. 
School. GEO. M. SUMMERS, Pres. Bd. Educ. 
1268 
EPOT. 
[At Galion, O.) 
Sealed bids will be received until April 20, fora 
depot for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis Ry. C. E. SCHAFF, Gen. Mgr., Cincinnati. 
1268 
LUB-HOUSE. 
[At Bridgeport, Conn.} 
Sealed bids will be received until April 21, by the 
Building Committee of the Boy’s Club for a club 
building. ORANGE MERWIN, trustee. 12€8 


SYLUM. 

Zz [At Decatur, Ind.] 

Sealed proposa!s will be received until April 24, 
for the erection of a county asylum. W. E. FULK. 
1269 


CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Gravity, Ia.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May Ist, 
for the erection of a school-building. WM. WELL- 
INGTON, sec. 1270 


AIL. 
[At Luverae, Minn.] 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 4, 
1900, by the Board of County Commissioners for th 
erection of a jail and sheriff’s residence. C. §, 
BRUCE, county auditor. 270 
OURT-HOUSE. 
[At Crookston, Minn.) 
Sealed proposals will be received until May 10th, 
for the erection and construction of a court-house for 
Polk County. JOHN GLEASON, Auditor of Polk 
County, Minn. 1268 





OURT-HOUSE ADDITION. 
[At Mantorville, Minn.) 
Bids will be received by the County Commissioners 
until April 16, for an addition to and remodelling 
the court-house. GEO. A. NORTON, Co. Aud. 
1268 
VY CHOOL-HOUSE. 
[At Elmwood Place, 0.) 
Bids are wanted April 18, for erecting a schoo] 
and for modifications in the present school. B. C, 
DE CAMP, architect, Neave Building, Cincinnati. 
1268 
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THE J. L. MOTT IRON WORKS, 














tf THE SINCEREST "WY 88 Beekman St., 
FORM OF FLATTERY.” NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
The success of our ‘‘ Monarch ’"’ Automatic Instantane= The Primo 
ous, Gas Water Heater has led others to make poor imita- 
tions. To protect the public, and our own interests, we give Improved 
MOTION! We paters st tome ot rut, ate ore maaan Vitro- 
seas of the botiocing pateaan whlch ues owand by Gitcomganet "= Adamant. 


>. 584,826, Jun. 15, 1897 No. 620,888, Mar. 14, 1899 


PLATE 4965 R. 


No. 33 Design L 
Cistern with Nick: 
el-plated Brass 
Brackets, Nickel} 
plated Brass 
Flush Pipe, Nick- 
el-plated Chain, 
Hardwood Pull, 
and Brass Floor 
Flauge. 
Copyrighted, 1897. 


5, May 25, 1897 No. 601,426, Mar. 29, 1898 
B No, 608,540, Aug, 2, 1898 
No. 608,972, Aug. 9, 1898 





All manufacturers, sellers or users of such heaters are doing so con? 
trary to law, and it is our intention to protect our rights ander the patents 
by all legal means. 


MONARCH WATER HEATER CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘Monarch’? Automatic, Instantaneous Water Heater, 
306 WOOD ST., PITTSBURGH, PA. 

















Copy of Circular 
furnished on apple 
cation. 








MACKAY 
RADIATOR VALVES 


Every user of Hot Water Radiator The New System 


Valves knows-the annoyances aris= 
ing from the use of valves which OF EDUCATION 
stick and cannot be turned by hand Architecture 
ae 8 UACKAY Val See eal Meces: 
he alve is guar= ical ; Civil and Mining 
anteed NEVER to stick. Engineering; Drawing; 
It is the only valve made which Surveying; Chemistry; 
will not stick ce or later. sper wehnadt Mentie : 
Which would you prefer to specify? Branches 
Catalogue and information regard- TAUGHT BY MAIL 
ing them are yours for the asking. 


The 
Yale Lock. 























Its operation and development 
is interestingly described in a 


little folder which will be sent 


on request. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg.Co. 


9, 11 and 13 Murray St., 
New York City. 


' A Over 50 Courses 
We have helped thousands to better positions 
and salaries. Send for free circulars, stating 
the subject in which you are interested. 


THE OHIO BRASS & IRON | Sas CCEnRetonss, CoRmenreonencs Genbens, 
| ox 98 Seranton, P: 

MANUFACTURING CO. —__ ; ee 

CLEVELAND, OHIO. 





















































PART V 


“THE GEORGIAN PERIOD” 


Part V, in addition to its 22 plates—6 of which are gelatine plates — contains a considerable 








amount of text, illustrated by many cuts. 


WE RECOGNIZE the rights and interests of our subscribers by adopting the following slid- 


ing scale of prices for this new Part and the others already issued: — 


Retail price per single copy : ‘ % ; ; ‘i ; ‘ . 4 ‘ - $3.00 
Price to non-subscribers to the American Architect who have already subscribed for PartsI—IV . 2.00 
Price to subscribers to the American Architect for 1900 ° ° ° ° ° ° ° 1.50 


PARTS I, IIT, IIT and IW 
[157 plates, 10 x 144 inches.] 


Price of Vol. I (Parts I—1V ), unbound, to non-subscribers to the American Architect - $12.00 | 
Price of Vol. I (Parts I—1V), unbound, to subscribers to the American Architect ° ° 10.00 / 


PART VI [in press.) 
FURTHER PARTS IN PREPARATION 








American Architect and Building News Co. 
211 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Aprit 14, 1900.] 





The American Architect and Building 


News. Xv 








Fire-proof Building, 





Henry M, Keasbey, 
Vie 


TRADE 


RARITAN 


FRONT BRICK. 
HEARTH TILE. 
FIREPROOFINC. 


MARK. MANUFACTURED BY 


e- rest. 


RARITAN HOLLOW AND POROUS BRICK CO. 


Office, 874 Broadway, New York. Rowland P. Keasbey, 


Sec. and Treas. 











PIONEER FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION CO., 


1515 Marquette Building, Chicago. 


Tile for Fireproofing 


Manufacturers and Con- 
tractors for every 3K 
description of 


ALL KINDS OF BUILDINGS, 


Our Goods embody all the latest Scientific ideas for rendering buildings Thoroughly Fireproof. 


CONTRACTS TAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 





Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. 








The Roebling System of Fireproofing. 











= = = 





Ree Fistatres a 


Highest efficiency in fire and water tests of the New York Building Department and now the recognized 


standard of fireproof construction. Send for catalogue. 


The Roebling Construction Company, 
121 Liberty Street, New York. 











MINERAL WOOL 0 


FIRE, SOUND and VERMIN PROOF INSULATOR. 





Samples and Circulars Free. 


U. S. Mineral Wool Co., 43 Liberty Street, 














NEW YORK. 
ELECTRICAL Ay 
NEW ENGLAND .as CONTRACTORS. 


MATERIAL-MEN & CONTRACTORS. 


| ARCHITECTURAL IRON. 


R. F. HAWKINS IRON WORKS, 
Springfield, Mass. 


ARTESIAN WELLS. 


BEN]. F. SMITH & BROS., 
38 Oliver St., Boston. 
ROY. S. BARKER, 
75 Exchange Pl., Providence, R. I. 


Cc. L. GRANT, 
23 Seyms St., Hartford, Conn. 


BLUE PRINTING. 


CHAS. E. MOSS, 
Rapid Printing Papers. 
14 Broad St., Boston. 
Telephone: Boston, 2751-2. 


BRICKS. 


Cc. L. TWICHELL &CO,, 

15 Federal St.,Room 106, Boston. 

ween cies BRICK CO., 
Worcester, Mass 


[DORCHESTER BLDG. MATERIAL 
co., 


250 Freeport St., Dorchester, Mass. 


|EDWARD D. EMERSON, 
166 Devonshire St. , Boston. 


CONTRACTOR & BUILDERS. 


| eS L. RUTAN, 
1016 Tremont Bldg., Boston. 
‘BOSTON BUILDING CO., 
| F. P. Rundell Mgr., 
| 28 School St , Room 76, Boston. 
iC. Cc. BLANCHARD, 
43 Milk St., Boston. 
ic. E. CURRIER, 
Hunnewell Ave., Newton, Mass. 
IRA. G. HERSEY, 
| 113 Broadway, 
Cambridgeport, Mass. 
|WILLIAM A. CHAPMAN & co., 
Providence, R. I. 
| DECORATORS. 


— — 


|W. J. DOLAN, 

181 Tremont St., Boston. 
ALLEN, HALL &CO., 
384 Boylston St., Boston. 
F. P. WAHLGREN, 
| Equirable Bldg., Room 21, Boston. 
STRAUSS BROS, 

27 School St., Boston, 
6 Norwich St., Worcester. 








BOSTON ELECTRIC CO, 
29 Harrison Ave. Ext., Boston. 


OLSON ELECTRIC CO., 
181 Tremont St., Room 5, Boston. 


READVILLE ELECTRIC CO., 

181 Milton St , Readville, Mass. 
| 
} 


GRAVITY CONCRETE 
MIXERS. 


CONTRACTORS PLANT CO., 
79 Water St., Boston, Mass. 





HEATING CONTRACTORS | 


W. E. FLORENCE, 
10 Beacon St., Chelsea, Mass. 


HOUSE SAND. 
J. A DAVIS, 


Boston Wharf 60, Mt. Washington 
Ave., So./ Boston, 


MANTELS. 
J. W. BAILEY & SONS CO.., 

14 Charlestown St., Boston. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWINGS. 
AMERICAN ARCHITECT AND 

BUILDING NEWS CO. 


211 Tremont St., 
Boston, Mass. 


ROOFERS. 


H.H. MATBREWS, 
| 178 Devonshire St., Boston. 


MARTIN L. QUINN &CO., 
21 State St., Lynn, Mass. 


SASH CORD. 


SILVER LAKE CoO., 
78 Chauncy St., Boston. 


SEAM-FACE CRANITE. 
GILBRETH SEAM-FACE GRANITE 
Cc 


160 Fifth Ave., New York. 
85 Water St., Boston. 


TOWER CLOCKS. 


GEORGE M. STEVENS, | 
15 Chardon St., Boston, 


WATERPROOF CELLARS. 


FRANK B. GILBRETH, 
160 Fifth Ave., New York 
85 Water St., Boston. 





Professional 
Ethics. 


ee ae 





| The following... 
ie ..- CODE OF ETHICS... 
“7 Prepared in Conformity with the 
sk | Best Standards of Practice, and 
«tz, | Recommended to its Members by 
“i the Boston Society of Architects, 


| WaeB «es. oe @@ea ses * 


ADOPTED BY THE SOCIETY, FEBRUARY 1, 
- - 1895... 


SEcTION 1. No Member should enter into 
partnership, in any form or degree, with any 
builder, contractor, or manufacturer. 

7 

SECTION 2. A Member having any ownership 
in any building material, device or invention, 
proposed to be used on work for which he is 
architect, should inform his employer of the 
fact of such ownership. 

* 

SECTION 3. No Member should be a party to 

a building contract except as “owner.” 
* 

SECTION 4. No Member shond guarantee an 
estimate or contract by personal bond. 

+. 

SECTION 5. It is unprofessional to offer draw- 
ings or other services “on approval” and 
without adequate pecuniary compensation 

. 

SECTION 6. It is unprofessional to advertise in 
any other way than by a notice giving name, 
address, profession, and office hours, and 
special branch (if such) of practice. 

* 

SECTION 7. It is unprofessional to make altera- 
tions of a building designed by another archi- 
tect, within ten years of its completion, 
without ascertaining that the owner refuses 
to employ the original designer, or, in event 
of the property having changed hands, with- 
out due notice to the said designer. 

* 

SecTION 8, It is unprofessional to attempt 
to supplant an architect after definite steps 
have been taken toward his employment. 

+. 

SECTION 9. It is unprofessional for a Member 
to criticise in the public prints the professional 
conduct or work of another architect except 
over his own name or under the authority of 
a professional journal. 

+ 

SECTION 10. It is unprofessional to furnish de- 
signs in competition for private work or for 
public work, unless for proper compensation, 
and unless a competent professional adviser 
is employed to draw up the “conditions” and 
assist in the award. 

* 

SECTION 11. No Member should submit draw- 
ings except as an original contributor in any 
duly instituted competition, or attempt to 
secure any work for which such a competition 
remains undecided. 

* 

SECTION 12. The American Institute of Archi 
tects’ “schedule of charges” represents mini 
mum rates for full, faithful and competent 
service. It is the duty of every architect to 
charge higher rates whenever the demand fo: 
his services will justify the increase, rather 
than to accept work to which he cannot give 
proper personal attention. 

. * 

SEcTION 13. No Member shall compete in 
amount of commission, or offer to work for 
less than another, in order to secure the work. 

* 

SECTION 14. It is unprofessional to enter into 
competition with or to consult with an archi- 
tect who has been dishonorably expelled from 
the “Institute ” or “ Society.” 

* 

SECTION 15. The assumption of the title of 
“ Architect ” should be held to mean that the 
bearer has the professional knowledge and 
natural ability needed for the proper invention, 
illustration and supervision of all building 
operations which he may undertake. 

* 

SECTION 16. A Member should so conduct his 

practice as to forward the cause of profes- 

sional education and render all possible help 
to juniors, draughtsmen and students. 
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oe yore % | GEYSSEL ROCK ASPHALT 
7 = caer Steel Ceilings %® and Bitumen Damp Course, 
% > & NEW YORK MASTIC WORKS, 
% Bo “ANN DEEP EMBOSSED AND SHALLOW % $0 Beeadwas, Now York 
+ mk rts EMBOSSED PLATES ® 0 ae 
: Cornices, Borders and Moulds “ 
' to Harmonize. % 
% Write for Catalogue No. 14 of latest designs. % THE 
z We make a complete line of Panelled % 
2 Fire Doors and Shutters for Interior and % Northwestern Terra-Cotta Co. 
+ Exterior use. % Manufacturers of 
- J 
% + | Architectural Terra - Cott 
: THE KINNEAR & GAGER co. ,|AVGHIGCIUral terra - Gotta, 
WORKS & MAIN OFFICE: CITY OFFICES; 
: Eastern Dept., W. L. WEDGER & CO., 10 India St., Boston. CORSE, O8EO : Oor. Olybourn & Wright- Room 1118 Rookery Bldg. 
POW WOW IW WEE OE OOO? EEE IEEE BES? OO OW Ow Oe? Ov? 88° wood Avenues. oor. La Salle & Adams 8t. 





CHICAGO. 


Estimates given on application. Send for 
Catalogue and Samples. 





TH HB. SMITH CO, cet sion 


MANUFACTURERS. New York. 





PERTH AMBOY 
Steam and Water TERRA-COTTA COMPANY, 


OF 


Heating Apparatus, PERTH AMBOY, NEW JERSEY. 


OFFICE, 160 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK. 
























Factory : Westfield, Mass. BOSTON AGENTS? 
TS. Estasuisep 1853. NEW YORK, PROVIDENCE WALDo Bros., 102 MiLK STREET. 
Mercer Boiler. Send for Catalogue. PHILADELPHIA. 








Now Ready 


“TOPICAL ARCHITECTURE.” 


Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7. 
Price 40 cents per Part. 











We Adjust All Stops And Tighten Your Windows. 


Bradshaw Safe Keep your 
. Automatic ?”¢tice, oe 
y ‘ Si ean. 

é , Opens into Window "ple 

_ room like a door. ()nener, “ae 6. L. SCHICKER, 


Builders’ Exchange, 





A Public Buildings, Office Bldgs. Cleveland, 0. 
a FOR.. Hotels, Asylums, Hospitals, Schools, A, A, HAYDEN, 
t Flats, Residences, etc., etc. Scranton, Pa. 

Can be put on any window, OLD or NEW. 

, Does Not Alter Your Window. 





Address Headquarters, BUFFALO, N. Y. 























BUILDING MATERIALS. E. T. BARNUM, | 
Reported for the American Architect and Building News. DETROIT, MICH. 
New York. Boston. Philadelphia. ART ME T A L WORK 
BRICK. —#P M. (Wholesale Prices.) (Prices to Builders and Contractors.) 
ae : Cargo afloat. se 3m | 
Rs ceasrcenscatietans 525 @ 550 1 wy In Yard. BRASS, STEEL and IRON. 
Lo REL wwacdnccnce cossenesgs ‘ @ Domestic Face | Sq. Hard800@ 900 Send for Catalogue. 
Up Di tnncks <tuoebeanhOebae 5256 575 1800 @ 2500 “ @ 700 
Haverstraw Bay 2d.............. @ 52% any gy Salmon @ 5 50 
Holl MR. »éncccevecssnesae + 444 35 ee oe Light th. FE 6 6 e 
BET ccccccccccccccocceseccoscs 10 00 11 | 
rreate ;  Kessem |“ Cohesive 
Croton, Brown ..........--s+++++ @ 1200 Phila. mould | Medium 
“ — eccccccscccecesoceces $ $4 50 00 @ 000} Rea @ 12 00 ° 99 
os BOB. cccccecevesscevsesese 
Chicago pressed ..... ...s00---++ Enamelled B’k. @ 1200 Co t t 
ad) mnlenoneacen | amelie’ § — ¢ nstruction. 
EE. nck ksnbinstbehedbes | 3700@ 4100 Enam. (edge) @ 120 
Philadelphia .................... 1900 @ 21 0 105 00 @ 120 00 Pressed An Essay on the 
SS ae ae ee | 1750@ 1850 “ (edge & end. @ 170 : 
IN. china cont shaneckese ‘ 120 00 @ 135 00 ane, Theory and History of 
Moulded : Domestic. 10@ 130 : f 
SE NEL, scnntiencsocerecossese } @ 200 Enam. (edge) eecend : @ 120 Cohesive Construction. 
LG al a @ 2700 90 00 @ 100 00 | Third @ 1000 
Moulded Red & Buff..... ...... 4500 @ 7000 “ (edge & end.) cucualite . 
Enamelied : Imp. 100 00 110 00 @ 115 00 By RAFAEL GUASTAVINO - - - Architect. 
Enamelled (edge)................ 85 00 @ 100 | Dom. { oe & diadinse 
_Feamelled (edge ‘ond ae 90 00 @ 110 00 CoC 8 si te 
rice 240. 
hockland Seen ree G 75 , 
DIED: « sGacion cuca gnks @G 65 

















For Sale by the AMERICAN ARCHITECT. 





